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REVIEW OF NEW BOOSS. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 

1. Papers relating to the Manumission, Go- 
vernment, and Population of Slaves in the 
West Indies. Folio, pp. 132. 

9, Further Papers relating to Slaves tn the 
West Indies. Folio, pp. 30. 

3, Correspondence with the British Commis- 
sioners at Sierra Leone, the Havannah, Rio 
de Janeiro, und Surinam, relating to the 
Slave Trade. Class A. Folio, pp. 173. 

4, Correspondence with Foreign Powers re- 
lating to the Slave Trude. Class B. Fo- 
ho, pp. 135. 

5. Papers presented to Parliament, by his Ma- 
jesty’s Command, in Explanation of the Mea- 
sures adopted by his Majesty’s Government, 
for the Melioration of the Condition of the 
Slave Population in his Majesty’s Posses- 
sions in the West Indies, and on the Conti- 
nent of South America. Folio, pp. 318. 

. The whole printed, by order of the House 
of Commons, during the Session, 1825. 

Tur slave trade has been so often, so forcibly, 

aud so eloquently denounced in the senate 

and by the press, that with all our abhorrence 

of the fiend-like traffic, we find ourselves at a 

loss for new terms in which to stigmatize it. 

Humanity has not a reproach so foul, and, 

although we are convinced that it is earried 

r1 to ds great an extent as ever, and utiver 
circumstances scarcely less inhuman, yet we 
are glad that this country renounced its con- 
timuance, except so far as to the existing Ne- 
gto population in our West India colonies, 
where, we are told, an unconditional eman- 
cipation would not fail of producing the most 

Serious evils, unless effected in a way which 

has not yet béen pointed out. Although we 

may not be’ able to develop the mode by 
which slavery may be extinguished effectu- 


‘ally, yet we ‘are of opinion that its tolera- 


tion is so disgraceful to professors of Chris- 

tianity, that no matter of expediency can 

justify it. Cowper, the eloquent advocate 
or the Negro race, after noticing and re- 

Probating this trade in human flesh (and it 

8 yet a trade in our colonies, for slaves are 
ere sold like cattle), exclaims :— 


‘ Canst thou, honour’d with a Christian name, 
4y what is woman born, and feel no shame? 
fade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
tpedience, as a warrant for the déed ? 

may the wolf, whom famine has made bold, 
° quit the forest and invade the fold $ 
may the ruffian, who with ghostly glide, 
Ne in hand, steals close to your bedside ; 
He fe but his emergence, fore’d the door, 
* found it inconvenient to be poor.’ 


€ colonists, or slave proprietors, plead 
t they bought the slaves, and therefore 


Pugh to be indemnified. This reminds us 
OL. VI 


‘the brigand is intrepid’; viclenceis,m gene- 





of Arthur Henley, who,’ getting returned to 

Parliament for a borough, through bribery, 

made the most he could of his seat, and be- 

ing reproached by some of the electors, re- 

plied, ‘I bought you, and I’ll sell you, by 

——,’ But, admitting that the slave holders 

ought to be indemnified, for God’s sake let 
us assent, and, by the sa¢rifice of a few mil- 

lions, clear ourselves of'so foul a'stain on our 
national character; for, to usé the eloquence 

of the most able champion for Negro emanci- 
pation the world has produced, Mr. Wilber- 
force, ‘ Never was a more complete system 
of injustice and cruelty.exhibited to the world. 

To whatever portion of this odious traffic you 
turn your eyes, you find neither consolation 
nor relief. The horrors attendant on tearing 
the Africans from their native country, are 
only to be compared to the horrors of the 
voyage.; the latter are only to be equalled 
by the horrors of the colonial slavery itself. 
By a merciful dispensation of Providence, in 
the moral, as well as the physical, order of 
things, some degree of good generally accom- 
panies evil: hurricanes purify the air; per- 
secution excites enthusiasm for truth ; pride, 
vanity, and profusion, frequently contmbute, 
indirectly, to the happiness of mankind. 
There is nothing, however odious, that has 
not its palliative; the savage is hospitable ; 


ral, exempt from perfidy; and daring in- 
iquity, from meanness. But there is no be- 
nign concomitant here; it belongs to this 
hateful traffic to deteriorate alike the good 
and the bad, and even to pollute crime itself; 
it is a state of warfare undignified by-cou- 
rage ; itis a state of peace, in which there is 
no security against devastation and massacre. 
There you find the vices of polished. society, 
without the delicacy of manners by which 
they are tempered ; the primitive savageness 
of man, stripped of all its innocence ; per- 
verseness, pure and complete, full and finish- 
ed, destitute of every honourable sentiment, 
of every advantage that can be contemplated 
without indignation, or acknowledged with- 
out the deepest shame.’ 

It may be asked, could such an appeabas 
this fail of producing the necessary effect? ‘To 
which we answer, that it did. England has, 
however, since done much to abolish this 
hated commerce, but more still remains to da, 
We do net, however, blame the government, 
which, we are sure, would most gladly abo- | 
lish or ameliorate the system; but there are. 
existing interests which thwart its benevolent 
views, and, by threats and every artifice inge- 
nuity can suggest, endeavour to obstruct 
those reforms which the present admuinistra- 
tion has not merely suggested, but got sanc- 


Price 6d. 


The-documents we have selected as the 
head of this article exhibit proofs of this, and 
without professing to givean analysis of the 
seven or eight hundred pages of which they 
consist, we think we can select a few pas- 
sages, which will be deemed interesting, and 
throw much hzhi on thé present state of the 
slave trade. ‘The first of these returns con- 
tains several papers, and one in particular,—- 
the proceedings on the trial of two slaves, 
at Trinidad, who were flogged for groundless 
complaints against their masters. We do 
not pretend to say they were unjustly punish- 
ed, but the difficulties under which any 
charge is brought by a slave against his mas- 
ter, will be seen by the following abstract of 
one of the laws :— 

‘Servants and waiting men that any one 
keeps in his house for their own benefit, or for 
wages, Cannot institnte an accusation against 
that person with whom he lives or lived, on 
any matter upon which the penalty of death, 
mutilation, infamy, or confiscation of pro- 
perty, or of the greatest part of it, can be in- 
tlicted ; andif any of them shall mstatute such 
action in the way of accusation against any 
such person, the same will not be admitted, 
and that person will die for the same.’ 

Now we think the very existence of such a 
law is not likely to deter slaves from 

ri pases eo Pla is patantty Sula 
tive proof that when they really do it, they are 
right, because they do it at such a dreadful 
hazard. 

The insurréction at Demerara, where there 
are nearly seventy-five thousand slaves, forms 
the next subject in this document. We are 
no advocates for insurrections, but as Milton 
says, 

‘ Whe would not, finding way, break loose from 
bell, 
Though thither doom’d.’ 


Can, we, then be surprised that the poor 
Negro seeks to break his chains when he 
sesses the feelings of universal man, and dif- 
fers from his tyrants only in the colour of his 
skin, and the adtantages of education? We 
do not wish to dwell on individual or isolated 
cases, and therefore pass over the Demerara 
insurrection, though we confess we neither 
envy the governor nor the court martial 
which condemned to death so many victims 
of an attempt, which, had it succeeded, would 
not have been designated rebellion. 

The second document relates to the = 
tation of two free persons of colour of the 
names of Lecesne and Ecoffery from the is- 
land of Jamaica, by a summary process which 
em the governor to persous 

to be of a character. 
third document relates to @ corres- 





tioned by solemn acts of the legislature. 


pondence which had for its object the o- 
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tion of the slave-trade carried on by other ] further deposit, or if the master requires his 


owers, principally by Portugal and France. 

t appears by a despatch from the British 
commissioners at Sierra Leone to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning, that at Bissao, anisland on the 
coast of Africa, it is the practice to send 
armed boats or canoes about the coasts and 
islands in the vicinity, to surprise the inhabi- 
tants, and carry them off to supply the wants 
of their slave market. The despatch states 
that — 

‘ In the course of the last year some boats 
from Bissao, it is said, landed at the mouth 
of the Rio Nunez, sacked some of the vil- 
lages there, and carried off to Bissao, to be 
sold into slavery, as many of their inhabitants 
as they could take. 

‘ Besides the barbarity of this practice, 
its consequence is, that the natives within the 
reach of such kidnapping expeditions, are 
rendered savage and untractable, so much so 
that they are always disposed to deal harshly 
with such Europeans as may fall into their 
hands. The natives of one of the Bisago 
islands, which lie about the mouth of the ri- 
ver on which Bissao is situated, possessed 
themselves of a boat with its crew belonging 
to the Spanish Schooner Joseph, con- 
demned in the Mixed Court in the year 1822, 
which had incautiously approached the island 
to obtain information as to the proper course 
to be pursued by the Joseph in order to 
reach Bissao. The boat’s crew were, with 
some (difficulty, after suffering great hard- 


.. ships, ransomed through the interference of 


the governor of Bissao. Although this in- 
terference was in the end successful, we 
should think that the natives were more 
swayed by interest in liberating the Euro- 
peans of the Joseph who were in their pos- 
session, than by a friendly regard for the go- 
vernor of Bissao; the difficulty with which 
the ransom was effected shows this to have 
been the case. 

‘It may be said by the Portuguese authori- 
ties at Bissao, if they do net deny the fact, 
that it is not they nor those under their con- 
trol who pursue the system of kidnapping that 
has heen mentioned, but that that system is 
pursued by the natives near Bissao, over 
whom those authorities have no power. Even 
should this be asserted, and the assertion be 
true, it is the demand for slaves for exporta- 
tion, which induces these independent na- 
tives to pursue such a mode of supplying that 
demand. Ifthe authorities at Bissao did not 
themselves export slaves, or allow them to be 
exported within the extent of their influence 
by others, these natives would not have suffi- 
cient inducement to attack their neighbours 
for the purpose of enslaving them.’ 

Cuba has long been the islaud where the 
slave trade has received protection ; it how- 
ever appears that there are some regulations 
there in favour of slaves that do not exist in 
other places. 

‘That slaves are generally appraised at 
four hundred dollars; that a slave paying 
down the fourth part of his value, or one 
hundred dollars, immediately acquires the 
right to be coartados, that is, that he can 
work out, paying his master three reals de 





service, he can oblige the man to work for 
him, paying the slave orie real; thus a de- 
posit of two hundred dollars gives the slave 
a right to two reals daily, of three hundred 
to three reals, and thus to completion of the 
periment of the whole sum in which he had 

een appraised: the dollar is worth only 
eight reals or bits.’ 

On this subject there appears some doubt, 
and Mr. Kilbee, one of the British commis- 
sioners, alluding ‘to the above extract, further 
observes, that Negroes at Cuba are sometimes 
sold as high as one thousand dollars, but that 


the tribunals will not permit such excessive 


valuations, when made for the purpose of 
enabling the slave to liberate himself, or to 
improve his condition. He says :— 

* Fight hundred dollars may be considered 
the maximum in such cases; and even this 
is thought high. Full-grown Negroes on 
plantations are, one with another, generally 
valued at five hundred dollars ; house servants 
may be averaged at six hundred; and me- 
chanics at rather more. [ven those imported 
clandestinely are, I understand, sold for up- 
wards of four hundred dollars; and previous 
to the abolition, when colonial produce was 
much higher than at present, prime Negroes, 
newly imported, sold for five hundred and 
five hundred and fifty dollars, cash. The 
memorandam is also incorrect in stating, that 
“if the master requires the service of his 
courtudo slave, he can oblige the man to 
work, paying the slave a certain sum;” the 
fact being that in all cases the master is en- 
titled to the service of his slave, whether coar- 
tado or not, without any remuneration what- 
ever. You will find, by the enclosed state- 
ment, how far this principle is modified in 
practice. The memorandum, moreover, 
confounds reales de Vellon with reales de 
Plata (those alone current in all Spanish 
America); of the former of which there are 
twenty to the dollar, of the latter only eight. 

‘If there should be any question of intro- 
ducing into the British possessions the system 
respecting slaves which exists in this island, 
there are some circumstances favourable to 
the slave, which are peculiar to the latter, and 
ought to be had in recollection. 

‘Wages here are extremely high : a com- 
mon field Negro earns four reales a day, and 
is fed; the salary of a regular house servant 
is from twenty to thirty dollars a month, 
besides being fed and clothed; and mecha- 
nics are paid from ten bits, or reales, to three 
dollars a day. With such wages, the coar- 
tudo slave, who works out, is well able to pay 
his master the daily quota proportioned to 
his price, and to lay by something towards 
the future attainment of his liberty ; but it is 
evident that it would be impossible to do 
either, were wages much lower. 

‘The large white population, too (much 
greater in proportion than that of any of our 
West India islands), is a great advantage to 
the slaves, from the facility thereby afforded 
them to change masters, by which many of 
the evils attending their state are In some 
measure remedied. The lot of household 
slaves, who derive most benefit from this cir- 


vellon, or bitsy a day, until he can make a! cumstance, is particularly favourable. They 





———— I 


are almost always taught some trade, an 
commonly shoemakers, or tailors, or 
makers ; and by well employing their | sine 
hours, they may easily acquire their liberty j 
seven years. Field slaves, too, have thei 
advantages. They are by law entitled “¥ 
certain quantity of ground, with the 

| the produce 
of which, and the breeding of Pigs and poul 
try, which they sell at a great profit (all sorts 
of provisions being very dear), they may well 
look forward to acquiring money sufficient jo 
become coartado, and finally to being eman. 
cipated at no very distant period. It is als 
highly advantageous to the slaves here, that 
public opinion, formed by time and custom 
is favourable to granting them their liberty « 
and there is not a respectable man who 
would not feel ashamed to throw any obsta. 
cles in the way of a well-conducted slave 
becoming free; on the contrary, my expe. 
rience enables me to say that masters are ge. 
nerally very willing to assist their slaves in 
the attainment of this most desirable object. 

‘The effects of the system in force here are 
fully seen by the state of the population of 
the island; the last census which, though 
not very exact, is sufficiently so for the pre- 
sent purpose, making the whites two hundred 
and ninety thousand, the free people of colour 
one hundred and fifteen thousand, and the 
slaves two hundred and twenty-five thousand.’ 

This letter contains an enclosure on the 
manumission of slaves in the island of Cuba, 
which we consider of great interest, and we 
therefore quote freely from it:— 

‘ Slaves in the island of Cuba may be di- 
vided into two classes: those who are in 
venta real (royal sale), that is, who may be 
sold by their master for any sum he chuses to 
demand ; and coartudos, that is those whose 
slavery is as it were limited ; this consists In 
a price being fixed upon them, which cannot 
be increased at the will of the master. 

‘Slaves may acquire their liberty by the 
mere grant of their master, either during his 
life, or by testament; and the only formality 
necessary is, that they should receive a cer 
tificate called a carta de libertad. No secu- 
rity, as in the British islands, is required that 
they shall not become a charge to the parish ; 
but masters would not be allowed to eman- 
cipate such slaves as from old age or infirmity 
are unable to labour, unless they provide for 
their future maintenance. x 

‘If a slave can prove that a promsinns 
emancipation has been made to him by his 
master, the latter will be compelled to per 
form it; and the parts of wills which ae 
to this subject are always interpreted in 
most favourable manner to the slaves. b 

‘They may likewise obtain their ap 3 ; 
purchasing it, and in this case the 1" + 
not allowed to fix an arbitrary prices , 
he and the slave cannot agree upon * 
appraisers are named, one by the or = 
the other by the syndic of the a hone fe 
on the part of the slave ; and in the e aa 
a difference of opinion, the judge nam are 20 
umpire. Transactions of this ae ee 
much encouraged by law, that the ig eX- 
when his slave purchases his Dyce” which 
empted from the payment of - a = ri 
is a duty payable by the vendor 
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sales, and in those of slaves amounts to six | labour may be seduced from the service of | 
the master, who has had the trouble of teach- | 


per cent. on the purchase-money. A master 
will be compelled to sell his slave, if the pur- 
chaser will engage to emancipate the latter 
at the expiration of a certain reasonable pe- 
riod. Masters who ill «se their slaves will 
likewise be compelled to sell them, and the 
valuation in both these cases is to be made 
jn the manner above referred to. It is, of 
course, understood that a valuation is re- 
uired only in case the slave be in ventareal. 

‘ When services have been rendered to the 
state by slaves, it has always been the custom 
to give them their liberty ; but in this case 
the government previously pays the master 
their value. 

‘A slave once emancipated cannot be | 
avain reduced to slavery. Some opinions 
which have been given by the courts here, 
and have been confirmed by the council of 
Indies in Spain, will show how strictly this 

rinciple has been followed.’ 

‘Next to obtaining his liberty, the great | 
object of the slave is to become coartado. 
This has been before stated to consist in his 
price being fixed; and for this purpose the 
master gives him a document called an es- 
cretura de toartacion, by which he binds him- 
self never to demand more than a certain 
sum for the slave, which sum is always less 
than the actual value of the latter, but has no 
relation whatever to the price originally paid | 
for him. 

‘As slaves may acquire their liberty, so | 
may they be coartadvs at the pleasure of | 
their master. They may likewise become so | 
by paying him a part of their value. There | 
is scarcely a case in which this arrangement | 
is objected to; but, were there any difficulty, 
the form would be for the slave to apply to a 
court of justice, through the syndic, to be va- | 
lued, and then pay a reasonable sum (fifty or | 
a hundred dollars) to his master, who would | 
be obliged to give him an escreturu, express- | 
ing that he was coartadv in the difference | 
between such sum and his estimated value. | 
Thus, if a slave be valued at six hundred , 
dollars, and pay his master one hundred, he | 
will remain coartado in five hundred; and | 
no greater price can be demanded for him, 
whether he be sold to another master, or be | 
himself enabled to purchase his liberty. The | 
Slave also, who is already eoartado in a cer- 
tain sum, may pay any part of it (by custom 
hot less than fifty dollars), and his master is 
bound to admit the same. Again, if a mas- 
ter be about to sell his slave, the latter may 
oblige the purchaser to receive any part of 
le purchase-money, and remain cvartado 
in the remainder; and for the part paid by 

imno alcabala is exacted, nor in general | 
for any money paid by slaves for the purpose | 
of: obtaining their liberty, of becoming coar- | 
‘ados, or of diminishing the sum in which | 

*y may be already coartados. 

At is a disputed point whether a slave can | 
oblige his master to sell him, if he can find a 
purchaser who will coartar him—this prac- 
lice being considered to be liable to— abuse, 
‘sa master may thereby be deprived of the | 
“ervice of a valuable slave, without the con- 

tion of the latter being materially improved. 
us a slave brought up to some mechanical 














ing him, upon a person presenting himself 


who is ready to courtur the slave in a sun | 


inconsiderably less than his value. The prac- 
tice is therefore generally discouraged, unless 
the purchaser be willing to coartur the slave 
in a sum considerably less than his value— 
in two-thirds of it, for example, in which case 
no judge would take upon himself to refuse 
the demand for a change of masters; the me- 
liorating the lot of the slave, and the advanc- 





out are exempted from paying anything to 
their master, who, on the contrary, is boun 
to maintain and assist them in the same man- 
ner as his other slaves. ' 
‘ In one case, the sum in which a slave is 
coartado can be augmented—viz., when, in 
consequence of any improper conduct on his 
part, his master is, by the sentence of a court 
of justice, obliged to pay damages, the amount 


of which may then be lawfully added to the 


price of the slave. But if the latter, as fre- 
quently happens, neglects for some time to 


ing him in the way of finally obtaining his li- | pay the daily sum due to his master, this 
berty, being held to be paramount to every | debt cannot be added to his price, because it 
other consideration. In all cases where a | was the master’s fault that he had not re- 
slave demands to be sold to a purchaser who | course in time to the remedy which was in 
offers to improve his condition, either by en- | his power—viz., to compel the Negro to serve 
gaging to emancipate him at the expiration | him personally. The law which so eminently 
of a reasonable period, or by agreeing to co- | favours the slave does not neglect his off- 
artar him, or to diminish the sum in which |spring. A pregnant Negress may emanci- 
he is coartado, the original master will have | pate her infant, even while still in the womb, 
the preference, and will not be obliged to sell | and for this there is a fixed price—viz., twen- 


him, if he be willing to confer the same benetit 
upon the slave that the purchaser proposes. 
‘The coartudo slave enjoys likewise this 
great advantage, that, if he be hired out by 
his master, or, as is more common, if he be 
allowed to hire himself out, he is only bound 


| to pay his master one real a day for every 


hundred dollars in which he is coartado. 
‘Thus, if he be coartado in five hundred 

dollars, he pays five reales a day; if in four 

hundred and fifty, four and a half, and so 


on, Sundays and certain holidays being ex- | 





| 


ty-five dollars; from the time of its birth ull 
it be baptized, the infant may be emancipated 


| for fifty dollars ; and afterwards it may acquire 


its liberty, or be coartado like other slaves, 
its value of course during childhood being 
very low. 

‘Such is the system existing in the island 
of Cuba, respecting the manumission and free 
labour of slaves; and although, in the coun- 
try parts, where there are few magistrates, 
there may be, and undoubtedly are many 
abuses, yet in the Ifavannah, and other large 


cluded ; while the master of aslave in ventareal | towns, and in the more populous parts, it is 


is entitled to all the money the latter canearn. 
‘The maxim of the law is, that a coartado 


| 
| 


efliciently observed. Indeed, my wey war- 
rants the assertion; and to the honour of the 


slave is as much a slave as any other, except- | island be it said, that this is the branch of 
ing so far as regards his price, and the quota | the laws which is best and most impartially ad- 
he is to pay his master, if hired out; and | ministered.’ (To be continued.) 


consequently the latter is as much entitled to 
his personal service as to that of a slave in 
venta real, but this is somewhat modified 
in practice. If a slave come by descent to 
his master courtado, or if he become car- 
tado in his service, the master is fully enti- 
tled to require that he shall serve him per- 
sonally, and the slave has no right whatever 
to demand to be allowed to work out. But, 


_when a courtado slave is sold, it being gene- 


rally the custom here for the slave himself to 
seek for a new master, he uniformly stipu- 





A Practical Treatise on Rail- Roads and Cer- 
riages, showing the Principles o estimating 
ther Strength, Proportions, Expense, and 
Annual Produce, and the Conditwns which 
render them Effective, Economical, and 





lates beforehand whether he is to serve per- | 


sonally, or to work out, paying the usual 
daily quota; and the judges will always 
compel the master to observe such stipula- 
tion, unless indeed the slave neglects to pay, 
in which case the only remedy is to exact his 
personal service. 

‘In virtue of such arrangements, it is not 
uncommon for a master having occasion to 


employ for a short period his coartado slave, | 


who has stipulated to be allowed to work 


out, to pay the difference between the daily | 


sum he should receive and the wages usually 
earned by such slave. 

‘But in this case alone is the slave, of 
whatever description he may be, paid for his 
labour by his master, excepting indeed when 
field-slaves are employed, upon Sundays and 


certain holidays; this is, however, upon quite | 


another principle. 


Durable. By*Tuomas Trepcotn, Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. pp. 185. London, 1825. 
J. Taylor. 


In an age and country remarkable for the 
extent of its improvements in the useful arts, 
there is, perhaps, nothing in which it is more 
distinguished than in the increased facility 
and rapidity of intercourse, by the means of 
coaches, waggons, canals, and rail-roads. 
From the improved method of forming turn- 
pike-roads, as well as better constructed 
vehicles, our coaches now traverse in a daya 
distance, which a century ago would not be 
performed in a week. In respect to waggons 
the difference is not so remarkable, except in 
the vans, which convey the most valuable 
goods very quickly. Canals* and rail-roads 

* There are oné hundred and three canals in 
Great Britain; the total extent of them two 
thousand six hundred and eighty-two and a 
quarter miles, about the length, from the east 





, to the west, of the whole continent of Europe ; 


thirty millions sterling is the valuation of the 
cost. In the variods canals there are forty- 
eight subterranecus passages, forty of which 
have an extent of thirty-two miles. None of 
these works, important as they are, were pro- 


‘ During illness, coartado slaves who work | jected prior to 1755. — Register of Arts. 
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were unknown to our grandfathers, and yet 
they are now used to a great extent, and have 
amazingly increased and facilitated the ope- 
rations of commerce ; nor do we by any 
means think that we have reached the acme 
of perfection in the means of distant inter- 
course. The subject is, however, one not 
exactly in our line, though we hesitate not to 
travel a little out of the road to embrace sub- 
jects of public interest. 

Mr. Tredgold is a civil engineer, a member 
of that intelligent and skilful body, and a 
gentleman of acknowledged talent and prac- 
tical experience; any remarks, therefore, of 
such a person, on a subject with which he is 
necessarily conversant, cannot fail of being 
entitled to great attention; for, as he ob- 
serves, in a commercial country, a careful 
investigation and comparison of the respective 
systems of conveyance, and an examination 
into the peculiar advantages and limits which 
attend the application of each system, cannot 
fail of being useful. To accomplish this is 
Mr. Tredgold’s object, and at a time when 
there is a surplus of capital, he deserves well 
of the public who points out how it may be 
directed with most advantage to improve the 
internal communication of the country. In 
doing this the author shows where canals, 
turnpike-roads, or rail-roads are most ap- 
plicable. Of the advantages of facility of 
conveyance, Mr. T. observes :— 

‘To improve the interior communication 
in this country must be productive of much 
~good, by equalising the distribution of agri- 
cultural produce, and allowing that of those 
districts to which nature has been most 
bountiful, free access to market. There must 
necessarily be a very wide difference in the 
nature of the soils in any country of consider- 
able extent, and it is extremely improbable 
that the best is most favourably situated for 
yielding a fair profit on its produce, without 
the assistance of artificial means of sending 
that produce to the places of demand. And 
it is evident that, unless some easy mode of 
conveyance be resorted to, the demand must 
be supplied at a greater expense from inferior 
soils, and, of course, from such as require a 
greater capital to cultivate them, without 
being more productive to the land-owner, 
while they are also less certain of yielding 
a sufficient quantity to replace the capital 
expended, and afford the ordinary rate of 
profit. 

‘A cheap and regular mode of convey- 
ance, besides rendering the produce of fertile 
land accessible at a less price to any portion 
of the community, also affords new markets 
for other articles; it creates new sources of 
exchange and supply, and causes the advan- 
tages of labour and industry to spread and 
expel the idleness and indifference which 
engraft themselves among those people who, 
without such means, barely obtain the com- 
mon necessaries of life; for the ordinary 
mode of land-carriage makes every heavy 
commodity so expensive, that the inhabitants 
of inland districts are limited to what nature 
furnishes them with. In many places they 
are nearly destitute of fuel, and while mode- 
rate exertion gives them the scanty supply of 

comforts within their reach, their utmost 





efforts scarcely do more; and therefore, they 
sink into that languid state of indifference 
which we find so generally prevalent in such 
countries.’ 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Tredgold 
introduces many historical facts. On the 
subject of the Roman roads, he says :— 

‘The Roman roads were much narrower 
than ours, the width of the carriage-way, as 
prescribed by the laws of the twelve tables, 
heing only eight Roman feet, but their car- 
riages were also narrower than ours, the width 
of the wheel-track not being more than three 
feet. The paved part of their great military 
roads was wider, being sixteen Roman feet 
with two sideways, each eight feet wide, 
separated from the middle way by two raised 
paths of two feet each; so that the entire 
width of the principal military roads did not 
exceed from thirty-six to forty feet. The 
whole depth of materials was about three 
feet, and built in a most solid manner. 

‘There were twenty-nine military roads 
leading from Rome, some of which extended 
to the extreme parts of the empire—their 
total extent being, according to Rondelet, 
fifty-two thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
four Roman miles, or about forty-eight thou- 
sand five-hundred English miles.’ 

Before entering into a scientific account of 
the relative merits of the several rail-roads in 
England, Mr. Tredgold points out where 
canals and railways can be most suitably 
adopted. This part of the subject is after- 
wards treated of at greater length in the 
remarks on the selecting lines for a rail-road. 
One of the most novel and ingenious rail- 
ways is that invented by Mr. Palmer :— 

‘The carriage is drawn upon a single rail, 
the surface of which is raised about three feet 
above the level of the ground, and it is sup- 
ported by pillars placed at equal distances, 
the average distance apart being about nine 
feet. The carriage consists of two recepta- 
cles or boxes suspended one on each side of 
the rail by an iron frame, having two wheels 
of about thirty inches diameter. The rims of 
the wheels are concave, and fit to the convex 
surface of the rail; and the centre of gravity 
of the carriage, whether loaded or empty, 1s 
so far below the upper edge of the rail, that 
the receptacles hang in equilibrium ; and 
will bear a considerable inequality of load 
without inconvenience, owing to the change 
of fulcrum from the breadth of the rail, which 
is about four inches. The rail is also made 
capable of adjustment, so that it may be 
kept straight and even. 

‘ The advantages of this arrangement con- 
sist in its being more free from lateral friction 
than even the edge rails; and, the rail being 
raised higher above the ground, it is much 
less liable to be covered with dust or any 
extraneous matters likely to affect the motion 
of the carriages. Also, where the surface of 
a country undulates considerably, a rail-way 
of this kind may be made without cutting to 
level the surface, except so far as is necessary 
to make a track that a horse can travel in. 

‘ When horses are employed, a track rope 
is required, which enables them to draw 
without material alteration of the angle of 
draught, while the weight of the rope serves 








as a spring to regulate tl sis lames 
e th i . 
of the horse. © variable exertion 

“We expect that this single rail-road wil} 
be found by far superior to any other fo 
conveyance of the mails and those light * 
riages, of which speed is the principal objeer. 
because, we are satisfied, that a road hoe nad 
carriages must be raised so as to be free fro 
the continual interruption and crossings of rn 
ordinary rail-way. A carriage movin ie 
greater rate than about six miles per hou 
on a rail-way, must be raised so as to remove 
the possibility of overrunning people, or of 
dashing against other vehicles. Caitinny 
running smoothly and rapidly with a smal} 
moving power, cannot be checked suddenly ; 
and they admit of no change of direction, 
But, were a rail-way elevated ten feet above 
the common roads, these accidents could not 
take place, except through neglect; the pas- 
sengers would not be raised to a much greater 
height than the top of a common coach, and 
in a suspended carriage, which could not 
possibly overturn. A road of this kind 
would be more free from interruption than 
any other; and a velocity sufficient for an 
useful purpose may be obtained ata smal 
expense of power, in a mode pointed out in 
the fourth chapter. Undoubtedly, a carriage 
might be suspended from between two rails 
raised at any height above the ground; and 
there would be some convenience in this ar- 
rangement, but it would be much more ex- 
pensive, for the rails must be made firm and 
equi-distant. As to the circumstance of the 
single rail dividing the carriage into two parts, 
that would most likely be esteemed a recom- 
mendation.’ 

It would be uninteresting to a great pro- 
portion of our readers to follow our author 
through’ his scientific details of the relative 
merits of various propelling powers, or of the 
force of gas-engines, steam-engines, &c, 
These to the engineer are valuable, but they 
must be read in Mr. Tredgold’s excellent 
work, as no analysis we can give would do 
justice. It is not, however, to the mere 
practical engincer that Mr. T.’s work wil 
prove useful; it will be a good guide to all 
persons interested in rail-ways and canals. 
We ought to add that the work is illustrated 
with four copper-plate engravings. 
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Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F. B. S., Se 
cretary to the Admiralty, m the Reigns y 
Charles II. and James L1., comprising 
Diary, from 1659 to 1669; anda stent 
from his Private Correspondence. Eat 
by Ricuarp Lorp BRayBROOKE. me 
4to. pp. 1253. London, 1825. Colburn. 

Ir reviews or reviewers could be implicit 

trusted we should have no hesitation 1m pi 

nouncing the Memoirs of Pepys the urn od 

teresting work ever published ; because 4 

cotemporary has not only given whole nm 

from it, for eight or nine successive W , 

but fearing that some of his extracts 1 

not be sufficiently attended to, he has a 

ed them within a week or two. of his 

however, we know that the publishe’ for 
work is a proprietor of the review, Ged it off 

two months, has hebdomadally pu throw! 8 

we learn a secret, which not only 
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suspicion on the critic, but also on the work 
itself. 
We have always been ofopinion, that there 
‘sno human being, whose life and experi- 
ence, if faithfully recorded, would not form a 
volume in some degree interesting ; Mr. Pe- 
ys seems f0 have been of the same opinion, 
and not trusting to a memory treacherous 
enough, we doubt not, wrote down the oc- 
currences of what he considered an eventful 
life. This gentleman, who was (Heaven 
bless the mark!) secretary to the Admiralty, 
must have had a vast idea of his own im- 
portance, when he recorded so minutely his 
adventures ; nor is he without an imitator, 
for we know a gentleman who, on reference 
to his register, can tell every street through 
which he passed every day for thirty years 
(adistance of three miles), the persons he met, 
the money he gave away, the hour and mi- 
nute he went to bed, and the precise time at 
which he rose. A journal of this sort might 
rove exceedingly interesting in establishing 
an alibi; and the diary of a turnpike keeper 
might be useful in detecting crime, or provy- 
ing other fa ts, but Heaven defend us from 
every man printing his diary, even if he 
keeps it paiticularly—if, as in the case of Mr, 
Pepys's bcok, we are to be taxed six guineas 
for the ‘Sayings and Doings’ of such a silly 
gossip. 
Had we been astrologers, like John Var- 
ley, or punsters, like Theodore Hooke, we 
might, from the first syllable of the editor’s 





keeping.” As a proof of the literary taste 
and discernment of Mr. Pepys, we need only 
remark, that, though cotemporary with the 
events so admirably burlesqued by Butler, in 
his Hudibras, he was so dull as not to com- 
prehend the allusions, and that he pro- 
nounced a work to possess no humour, which, 
by the mere force of that humour, has out- 
lived the recollection of the events on which 
it was founded. With these remarks, we 
shall make a few extracts, by which our read- 
ers will judge as well of the character of the 
journal, as if we transferred the whole to our 
pages. Mr. Pepys was fond of the play, and 
in the years 1666, 1667, he gives us the fol- 
lowing notices of the theatre :— 

‘Dec. 7, 1666. To the king’s playhouse, 
where two acts were almost done when I 
come in; and there I sat with my cloak 
about my face, and saw the remainder of 
‘‘The Mayd’s Tragedy :” a good play, and 
well acted, especially by the younger Mar- 
shall, who is become a pretty good actor; 
and is the first play I have seen in either of the 
houses, since before the great plague, they hav- 
ing acted now about fourteen days publicly. 
But I was in mighty pain, lest I should be 
seen by anybody to be at a play.’ 

‘28th. From hence to the duke’s house, 
and there saw ‘“‘ Macbeth” most excellently 
acted, and a most excellent play for variety. 
I had sent for my wife to meet me there, who 
did come: so I did not go to Whitehall, and 
got my Lord Bellasses to get me into the 


name, have inferred the dull quality of the / playhouse; and there, after all staying above 
work; but we are not apt to decide on the| an hour for the players (the king and all 
merit of a book bya criterion so doubtful, | waiting), which was absurd, saw “ Ilenry 
and we therefore waded, painful as the task | the Fifth” well done by the duke’s people, 


was, through the twelve hundred pages which 
constitute these ponderous tomes. That the 
veracity of the diary is unquestionable, we 
think there can be no doubt, for no man 
would ever think of writing six volumes of 
fictitious entries in short hand. 

Mr. Pepys was the son of a tailor, in Lon- 
don, and, after a liberal education at St. 
Paul’s School and Cambridge, he married, 
then went to sea, afterwards became a clerk 
in the Exchequer, and ended in becoming 
secretary to the Admiralty. Whatever his 
talents for business may have been, he was 
certainly a trifler, otherwise he would not 
have thought it necessary to record the parti- 
cular day on which he put on a new suit of 
clothes, what he had to eat when he dined 
out, and a thousand other things equally silly. 

what consequence could the poor fellow 
wa it would be to the world, to know that, 
7 e of January, 1659, he breakfasted 
a esa turkey-pie and a goose, or that, on 
pe ed the same month, he began to put 
well es to his shoes; nor can it be of 
ye rach wae gi to learn whether he sung 
nit | * Ain the morning, before he got up ; 
Wi rt ht ese wnportant events are recorded 
pe s be minuteness as the fire of Lon- 
My Pe » However, we wanted evidence that 
hitve ” Pys Avonh very weak man, we should 
and den this simple fact—that, after writing 
‘This Chane such silly records, he says: 

‘Aristmas, I judged it fit to look over 
at Papers and books, and to tear all that 
nd either boyish, or not to be worth 


all m 
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and in most excellent habit, all new vests, 
being put on but this night. But I sat so 
high and far off that I missed most of the 
words, and sat with a wind coming into my 
back and neck, which did much trouble me. 
The play continued till twelve at night; and 
then up, and a most horrid cold night it was, 
and frosty, and moonshine. 

‘ 1666-7. Jan. 2nd. Alone to the king’s 
house, and there saw *‘ The Custome of the 
country,” the second time of its being acted, 
wherein Knipp does the Widow well; but 
of all the plays that ever I did see, the worst, 
having no plot. 

‘1667. March 7th. To Devonshire House, 
to a burial of a kinsman of Sir R. Viner’s ; 
and there I received aring. To the duke’s 
playhouse, and saw “‘ The English Princesse, 
or Richard the Third ;’’ a most sad, melan- 
choly play, and pretty good, but nothing 
eminent in it, as some tragedys are ; only lit- 
tle Miss Davis did dance a jigg after the 
end of the play, and there telling the next 
day's play, so that it come in by force only 
to please the company to see her dance in 
boy’s clothes; and the truth is, there is no 
comparison between Nell’s dancing the other 
day at the king’s house im boy’s clothes and 
this, this being infinitely beyond the other. 
This day was reckoned by all people the 
coldest day that ever was remembered in 
England.’ 

‘August 16th. My wife and I to the duke’s 
layhouse, where we saw the new play acted 
yesterday, “ The Feign Innocence, or Sir 
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Martin Marall;” a play made by my Lord 
Duke of Newcastle, but, as everybody says, 
corrected by Dryden. It is the most entire 
piece of mirth, a complete farce from one end 
to the other, that certainly was ever writ. I 
never laughed so in all my life, and at very 
ood wit therein, not fooling. The house 
ull, and in all things of mighty content to 
me. Everybody wonders that we have no 
news from Bredah of the ratification of the 
peace ; and do suspect that there is some 
stop in it. 

‘17th. To the king’s playhouse, where the 
house extraordinary full; and there the king 
and Duke of York to see the new play, 
“ Queene Elizabeth's Troubles, and the His- 
tory of Ejighty-eight.” I confess I have 
sucked in so much of the sad story of Queene 
Elizabeth from my cradle, that I was ready 
to weep for her sometimes ; but the play is 
the most ridiculous that sure ever came upon 
stage, and, indeed, is merely a show, only 
shows the true garb of the queene in those 
days, just as we see Queene Mary and 
Queene Elizabeth painted: but the play 1s 
merely a puppet play, acted by living pup- 
pets. Neither the design nor language bet- 
ter; and one stands by and tells us the 
meaning of things: only I was pleased to 
see Knipp dance among the milk-maids, and 
to hear her sing a song to Queene Elizabeth ; 
to see her come out in her night-gowne with 
no lockes on, but her bare faee and hair only 
tied up in a knot behind; which is the come- 
liest dress that ever I saw her in to her ad- 
vantage ’ 

As Mr. Pepys was the son of a tailor, we 
are not surprised at his being so attentive to 
his wardrobe, as he appears in the following 
entries :— 

‘This day I got a little rent in my new 
fine camlett cloak with the latch of Sir G, 
Carteret’s door; but it is darned up at my 
tailor’s, that it will be no great blemish to it; 
but it troubled me. I could not but observe 
that Sir Philip Cartaret would fain have given 
me my going into a play; but yet, when he 
came to the door, he had no money to pay 
for himself, I having refused to accept of it 
for myself, but was hia: and I perceive he 
is known there, and do run upon the score 
for plays, which is a shame; but | perceive 
always he is in want of money. In the pit I 
met with Sir Ch. North (formerly Mr. North, 
who was with my lord at sea); and he, of his 
own accord, was so silly as to tell me he is 
married ; and for her quality, being a lord's 
daughter (my Lord Grey), and person and 
beauty, and years and estate and disposition, 
he is the happiest man in the world. [am 
sure he is an ugly fellow ; but a good scholar 
and sober gentleman ; and heir to his father, 
now Lord North, the old lord being dead. — 

‘1659-60, Jari. ist. (Lord’s Day.) This 
morning (we living lately in the garret) I 
rose, put on my suit with great skirts, having 
not lately worn any other clothes but them. 

‘Feb. 2nd. Went home on foot to lay up 
my money, and change my stockings and 
shoes. I this day left off my great skirt suit, 
and put on my white suit with silver lacc coat, 
and went over to Harper’s where I met with 
W. Simons, Doling, Luellin, and three mer- 
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chants.—After this we went to a sport, called 
selling of a horse for a dish of eggs and her- 
rings, and sat talking there till almost twelve 
at night. 

‘July ist. This morning come home my 
fine camlett cloak, with gold buttons, and a 
silk suit, which cost me much money, and I 
pray God to make me able to pay for it. 

‘5th. This morning my brother Tom 

brought me my jackanapes coat with silver 
buttons. It rained this morning, which 
makes us fear that the glory of this day will 
be lost; the king and parliament being to be | 
entertained by the city to-day with great | 
pomp. 
‘10th. This day I put on my new silk 
suit, the first that ever I wore in my life. 
Home, and called my wife, and took her to 
Clodins’s to a great wedding of Nan Hartlib 
to Mynheer Roder, which was kept at 
Goring House with very great state, cost, and 
noble company. 

‘August 25th. This night, W. Hewer 
brought me home from Mr. Pim’s my velvet 
coat and cap, the first that ever I had. 

‘My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it 
being the first time I had given her leave to 
weare a black patch. 

‘1660-61, Feb. 3rd. Lord’s Day. This 
day I first begun to go forth in my coate and 
sword, as the manner now among gentle- 
men is. 

‘Oct. 29th.'This day I put on my half | 
cloth black stockings and my new coate of 
the fashion, which pleases me well, and with 
my beaver I was (after office was done) ready 
to go to my lord mayor's feast, as we are all 
invited. 

*€ 1662, Oct. 19th. Lord’s Day. Put on 
my new lace-band ; and so neat it is, that [ 
am resolved my great expense shall be lace- 
bands, and it will set off anything else the 
more.’ 

The following are detached, but some of 
them curious entries :-— 

‘May 15, 1663. I walked in the parke, | 
discoursing with the keeper of the Pell-Mell, 
who was sweeping of it; who told me of what | 
the earth is mixed that do floor the Mall, and 
that over ali there is cockle-shells powdered, 
and spread to keep it fast, which, however, | 
in dry weather, turns to dust, and deads the 
ball. 

‘19th. With Sir John Minnes to the 
Tower; and by Mr. Slingsby, and Mr. How- 
ard, controller of the Mint, we were shown the 
method of making this new money. That being 
done, the controller would have us dine with 
him and his company, the king giving them a | 
dinner every day. And very merry and good | 
discourse upon the business we have been 
upon. They now coyne between 16 and 
24,000 pounds in a week. At dinner they 
did discourse very finely to us of the proba- 
bility that there is a vast deal of money hid 
in the land, from this :—that in King Charles's 
time there was near ten millions of money 
coyned, besides what was then in being of ; 

King James and Queene Elizabeth, of which 
there is a good deal at this day in being. 
Next, that there was but £750,000 coyned 
sf t@ Harp and Crosse money, and of this | 
“were was £509,000 brought in upon its be- | 














| answered, ** You shall see I can pray for the 


he was. 


ing called in. And from very good argu- 
ments they find that there cannot be less of 
it in Ireland and Scotland than £100,000 ; 
so that there is but £150,000 missing; and 
of that, suppose that there should be above 
£50,000 still remaining, either melted down, 
hid, or lost, or hoarded up in England, there 
will then be but £100,000 left to be thought 
to have been transported. Now, if £750,000 
in twelve years’ time lost but a £100,000 in 
danger of being transported, then £10,000,000 
in thirty-five years’ time will have lost but 
3,888,880 and odd pounds; and as there is 
£650,000 remaining after twelve years’ time 
in England, so after thirty-five years’ time, 
which was within this two years, there ought in 
proportion to have been resting £6,111,120, 
or thereabouts, besides King James’ and 
Queene FElizabeth’s money. Now, that most | 
of this must be hid is evident, as they reckon, 
because of the dearth of money immediately 
upon the calling in of the state’s money,which 
was the £500,000 that come in; and then 
there was not any money to be had in this 
city, which they say to their own observation 
and knowledge was so. And therefore, though 
I can say nothing in it myself, I do not dis- 
pute it. 

‘June 14, 1662. About eleven o’clock, 
having a room got ready for us, we all went 
cut to the Tower hill, and there, over against 
the scaffold, made on purpose this day, saw 
Sir ILenry Vane brought. A very great press 
of people. He made a long speech, many 
times interrupted by the sheriffe and others 
there; and they would have taken his paper 
out of his hand, but he would not let it go. 
But they caused all the books of those that 
writ after him to be given the sheriffe; and 
the trumpets were brought under the scaffold 
that he might not be heard. Then he prayed, 
and so fitted himself, and received the blow. 

‘ He had a blister or issue upon his neck, 
which he desired ‘them not to hurt; he 
changed not his colour or speech to the last, 
but died justifying himself and the cause he 
had stood for, and spoke very confidently of 
his beine nresently at the right hand of Christ, 
and in all things appeared the most resolved 
man that ever died in that manner, and 
showed more of heate than cowardice, but 
yet with all humility and gravity. One asked 
him why he did not pray for the king. Ie 


king. I pray God bless him!” The king 
had given his body to his friends; and there- 
fore he told them that he hoped they would 
be civil to his body when dead, and desired 
that they would let him die like a gentleman 
and a Christian, not crowded and pressed as 


‘June 6th. To York House, where the 
Russian embassador do lie; and there I saw 
his people go up and down louseing theimn- 
selves. 

‘15th. To the Trinity House; where, 
among others, I found my Lords Sandwich 
and Craven, and my cousin Roger Pepys, 
and Sir Wm. Wheeler. Both at and after 
dinner we had great discourses of the nature 
and power of spirits, and whether they can 


or 
wich is very scepticall. He says the great 
warrants that ever he had to believe an 38 
the present appearance of the devil jn Wilh 
shire, much of late talked of, who beats 
drum up and down. P 
‘October 13th, 1683. After dinner, 
wife and I, by Mr. Rawlinson’s conduct 
the Jewish synagogue. ° il. 
But, Lord! to see the disorder, laughing, 
sporting, and no attention, but confusion jn- 
all the service, more like brutes than people 
knowing the true God, would make a man 
forswear ever seeing them more ; and, indeed, 
I never did see so much, or could have ima. 
gined there had been any religion in the 
whole world so absurdly performed as this, 
‘1667. December 3d. Sir Richard Ford 
told us this evening an odd story of the base. 
ness of the late Lord Mayor, Sir W. Bolton, 
in cheating the poor of the city (out of the 
collections made for the people that were 
burned) of £1800; of which he can give no 
account, and in which he hath forsworn him- 
self plainly; so as the court of aldermen 
have sequestered him from their court, till he 
do bring in an account. He says also, that 
this day hath been made appear to them that 
the keeper of Newgate hath at this day made 
his house the only nursery of rogues, prosti- 
tutes, pickpockets, and thieves, in the world; 
where they were bred and entertained, and 
the whole society met: and that for the sake 
of the sheriffes they durst not this day com- 
mitt him, for fear of making him let out the 
prisoners, but are fain to go by artifice to 
deal with him. Le tells me also, speaking of 
the new street that is to be made from Guild- 
hall down to Cheapside, that the ground is 
already most of it bought. And tells me of 
one patticular, of a man that hath a piece of 
ground lying in the very middle of the street 
that must be; which, when the street is cut 
out of it, there will remain ground enough, of 
each side, to build a house to front the street. 
He demanded £700 for the ground, and to 
be excused paying anything for the melior- 
tion of the rest of his ground that he was to 
keep. The court consented to give him £700, 
only not to abate him the consideration, 
which the man denied; but told them, and 
they so agreed, that he would excuse the city 
the £700, that he might have the benefit of 
the melioration without paying any thing for 
it. So much some will get by having the city 
burned! Ground by tltis means, that was not 
worth 4d. a-foot before, will now, when 
houses are built, be worth 15s. a-foot. But 
he tells me of the common standard now 
reckoned on between man and man, In places 
where there is no alteration of circumstance, 
but only the houses burnt, there the grounts 
which with a house on it did yield £100 a 
year, is now reputed worth £33 65. 8d. ; ea 
that this is the common market-price betwe 
one man and another, made upon 2 good an 
moderate medium.’ 11 
‘31st. Dec. 1662. Mr. Povey ane 
Whitehall; he taking me thither on 9h 9 
to carry me into the ball this night before 


ke$ 

king, He brought me first Paes a 
al i the : 
chamber, where I saw him an oe pest 


at supper; and thence into the r 





animate dead bodies; in all which, as of the | 


general appearance of spirits my Lord Sand- } 





; dies 
the ball was to be, crammed with fine ladles 
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x= 
the greatest of the court. By and by comes 
the king and queene, the duke and duchesse, 
and all the great ones; and after seating 
themselves, the king takes out the Duchesse 
of York; and the duke, the Duchesse of 
Buckingham; the Duke of Monmouth, 
my Lady Castlemaine; and to other lords 
other ladies; and they danced the brantle. 
After that, the king led a lady a single co- 
ranto ; and then the rest of the lords, one after 
another, other ladies ; very noble it was, and 

at pleasure to see. Then to country 
dances; the king leading the first, which he 
called for; which was says he, *‘ Cuckolds all 
away,’ the old dance of England.” 

We think we hear our reader say enough 
of Mr. Pepys and his diary, of which we feel 
no reluctance in taking our leave. 





The Moor. By Lorp Porcurster. 8vo. 
pp. 457. London, 1825. C. Knight. 
We never met with so long a poem, with 
so short a title, as the Moor; why, with the 
exception of the imprint, the whole title-page 
contains but five words, and these altogether 
but seven syllables ; and yet has this volume, 
we frankly confess, from its bulk, more than 
once induced us to lay it down, when we had 
really taken it up for perusal. It will per- 
haps be said that Milton’s Paradise Lost 
would have encountered similar neglect, on 
the same principle, had it been published in 
our day, but we must beg leave to observe, 
that the reviewers, in the age of Milton, had 
there been any, were not so nauseated with 
bad productions, yclept poetry, as the critics 
of the present time are, and that, although 
we knew Porchester to be a poet among 
lords, we did not dream of his being a lord 
among poets—nor is he, although his talents 
render him an honour to the aristocracy of 

his country. 

The poem of The Moor contains six cantos, 
the construction of which is highly dramatic, 
the incidents some of the most striking in 
Spanish history, and the denouement of the 
story is very well managed; the poem is, 
however, much too long, and though pos- 
sessing many beauties, is too frequently dull 
and prosaic. 

The scene of The Moor is laid in the south 
of Spain, during the reign of Abdallah, the 
last king of the Moors—a people who, as his 
lordship observes, united the pride of the 
Spanish character with all the fire of their 
eastern origin; they were good soldiers, but 
devoted to luxury and magnificence at home; 
their women mixed freely with the men, pre- 
sided at the bull feasts, distributed rewards 
at the tournaments, and became the idols of 
those turbulent chiefs. 
_ Lord Porchester has interwoven the ficti- 
tious adventures of a young Moor with the 
historical events of the time, and has also 
introduced characters not historical; his de- 
scription of the Guerillas, too, he acknow- 

ges to be taken from his own observation 
when detained for some hours by them, under 
"ery critical circumstances, at the com- 
mencement of the civil war. In the pre- 


— gives us a very good politi- 


whole, contains some geod descriptions of 

landscape, and some vigorous passages. The 

description of a Moorish garden is of this 

class, and is very pretty 5 the following ex- 

tract, descriptive o 

Catalonia, and a first rencontre with the 

Guerillas, is very spirited :-— 

¢ re Moor is gone ;—yet scarce declines the 

ay; 

Again young Gomez leads the wildering way : 

Peak after peak successively they gain, 

Like daring headlands stretching to the main; 

While all the deep and dark recess around, 

With giant crag and blackening forest frown'd 

And though so terrible the chaos there 

Of fragments sunk in earth or raised in air, 

As baffled fiends had hurl’d them in despair— 

Like opening visions of celestial day, 

The glimpses of a world stretch’d far away 

Beneath their feet in gorgeous landscape lay : 

But lo! thick clustering round the o’erhanging 
height 

I see the rugged sons of mountain fight ; 

Now bold advances o’er the narrow way— 

Now backward falls the undisciplined array. 


‘So when conflicting wind and surf prevail, 

The shrieking death-birds crowd the heaving 
sail, 

And hover round, with wild and ominous flight, 

To hail the approaching gloom of storm and 
night ; 

And Moor and Spaniard pause :—heard they 
that cry ? 

Again it peals more confident and high ; 

“JT know my northern countrymen, I know 

That summons stern, it is the native foe ; 

Retreat were desperate, from the mountain side 

They come—the fierce Guerilla’ Gomez cried. 

And ever as in breathless speed they came, 

They held their carabine’s presented aim ; 

And fierce as torrent rushing in its might 

Kept steady hand and eye, that not by flight 

Their promised prey might shun the impending 
fight : 

And as they ran prepared for deadly blow, 

And only paused to ask if friend or foe, 

With hideous yell and frame half bent to earth, 

They seem'd of savage and appalling birth ; 

But when in headlong course they nearer drew, 

Their form and dress were nobler given to view; 

Untamed their shaggy locks fell far behind, 

Their dark red plaid stream ’d wildly to the wind; 

Their jerkin blue, and blue their rugged vest, 

Their hardy limbs the figured sandal press’d ; 

And well the sweeping bonnet’s scarlet fold 

The sons of kindred Catalonia told.’ 

* . . . ° ° 

‘In march they seem’d irregular and wild, 

Yet cautious through the dangerous pass de- 
filed ; 

At every jutting peak, the band before 

The faithful vidette hasten’d to explore ; 

Not here the glittering pennon gaily spread 

The stirriag music that might wake the dead ; 

The instant action, and the equal tread ; 

That quick intelligence of ear and sight, 

That gives resistless force in modern fight, 

Was all unseen: their straggling ranks appear 

So little train’d, that law seem’d lawless here. 

Light were they clad for combat’s deadliest 
strife, 

And nothing arm’d, save carabine and knife ; 

And yet this ill-attired half-savage train 

Had foil’d the practised veterans of the plain, 

And seen them, daunted by their strange array 

And hideous yell, in sudden rout give way.’ 

We might select many passages of thi 


; 





This poem, though rather heavy as a 


sort, but this will suffice to show that’ Lord 





— ——————— 
Porchester considerab! ; i 
talents, and had he confined hi to a 
shorter work his reputation would have 


stood higher,—for a dozen, or even six, canto 


the romantic scenery in } poems have gone out of fashion, whatever 


merit they may claim, There are several 
hymns and songs inters in these cantos, 
one of which we give. It is entitled— 
‘SONG TO THE SULTAN. 
* Sultan! at the minstrel's strain, 

Wake to life and joy again! 

Long has sunk the orb of day— 

Yields to thine his powerful sway, 

For his glories are less bright 

Than thy palaces of light. 


‘Sultan! at thy hour of birth, 
There was wonder upon earth ; 

The moon was in her crescent glow, 
Earth was tranquil, and the wave 
Awe-struck, not a ripple gave ; 

By such sign, ‘twas ours to know 
That a child of [smael’s race 
Should his father’s steps retrace— 
Should restore our falling sway— 
Should revive the Caliph’s day, 

And give to fame the royal line; 
That the Heaven-sent star of morning 

Had begun to shine ; 

That the sacred light was dawning 

From the prophet’s shrine. 


‘Sultan! join the festive train, 
Mark the pomp aud hear the strain! 
Though a thousand lustres rise 
Brighter than the studded skies, 
Vain their spleudour, cold their ray, 
While the Moorish king’s away: 
While thy presence glads us not, 
Mirth and music are forgot ; 
Cheerless youth and beauty seem, 
And yon festoon'd flower-carved wails, 
And Alhambra’s radiant halls, 
But a joyless dream. 
‘ Sultan! hear the minstrel’s strain, 
Wake to life and love again " 
To the poem are added several interesting 
notes, containing a narrative of the noble 
lord's adventures in Spain, and illustrative of 
the Spanish character and manners; one of 
these notes, and an incident to which it refers, 
we quote. It relates to a bull-fight :— 
‘ Young Cortez ceased ; of light elastic mood 
In every vein high throbb’d the dancing blood ; 
From his full orb the soul of honour broke, 
And in his tone the young enthusiast spoke. 
His form was fair and graceful, iu his eye 
Frank-hearted freedom and sincerity; = 
Ne’er had misgovern’d passion wreckd his 
mind, 
Or left deep thought and furrowing care behind ; 
The lighter ills of life, with reckless pride 
And boyhood’s bounding step he dash'd aside ; 
The heavier griefs, that life’s advancing day 
Strews o'er our path, to stain the bitter way, 
That quell the glance, and make the young 
heart cold, 
Were spared in pity to a breast so bold. 
He never knew of promised hope delay d, 
The joyous dream of early blissdecay’d, 
Or generous friendsbip’s trusting heart betray d; 
Suspicion’s restless mood or watcbful fear, 
And pride and parted hands that once were dear ; 
Misgiving jealousy, thy ruthless force, 
And never-dying pang of keen remorse ; 
That only ill o’er which the heavy hour, 
Years, length’ning years, can shed no bealing 
power. 
Of such be Jeems not; lance, and trusty steed, 
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And lady fair, are all of which such knight has 
neea 5 


And now his trust is in his courage high, 

His guerdon in his lovely Clara’s eye. 

Of fiery mood he paused not for the shock, 

But burst, as bursts the wild wave on the rock ; 

Frofftera's bleeding bull is backward press’d, 

The foam is gather’d on his charger’s breast 

Again in mortal strife; that well aim’d blow, 

That deadly stroke has beat the savage low ; 

He falls—and loud the madd’ning shouts re- 
sound. 

Young Cortez paused, and roil’d his proud eye 
round. 

Where, ranged in glittering row, the fair display, 

To greet the conquering brave, their ‘kerchiets 
Bays 

The enthusiast turn’d; awhile forgot the fight, 

Forgot the foe, to hail that only sight 

He cared to mark, if Clara’s glance was bright. 

Ill-fated youth! the pause atfection made 

Thy better hopes to bleeding doom betray'd. 

“ Now guard thee, victor! guard thee!” all in 
vain 

The summons rang ; no more on battle plain 

Shall Cortez wield the fearless sword again ; 

To earth the beast his heediess victim bore, 

With unrelenting brow and hoof of gore 

Plough’d his young breast: even then his fail- 
ing hand 

Left not love’s colours, when it lost its brand ; 

With Clara’s scarf in death refused to part, 

And life’s last struggle press’d it to his heart.’ 

‘ Bull-fights were formerly much more 
sanguinary than they are at present. Ma- 
dame D’Aunoy, who wrote in the seven- 
teenth century, describing an entertainment 
of this kind at which she was present, men- 
tions the death of a young cavallero of To- 
ledo, who was tossed by a bull and immedi- 
ately expired. She says, that two others 
were mortally wounded ; vet observes, that 
little blood was spilt upon this occasion. The 
bull-fight of Ganzul, one of the old Moorish 
ballads, which appears, from its minute allu- 
sions to persons and circumstances, to have 
been intended as an account of events that 
actually took place, desertbes the slaughter of 
eight Moorish lords, in one combat, by these 
infuriated animals. Ballad poetry is gene- 
rally historical, and where it is not strictly 
so, seldom deviates from the general character 
of the scenes that it delineates. Good birth 
was considered an indispensable qualification 
for any candidate for the duelo, to which the 
nobles of Spain were much attached In 
this species of encounter, the cavallero as- 
saulted the bull, and fought him in single 
combat. Florian tells a lively story of young 
Cortez, who narrowly escaped destruction 
from the unexpected attack of a bull, while 
he was gathering a flower that had fallen from 
the bosom of his mistress. He attributes his 
preservation to an act of singular dexterity. 
I have applied the story, in an altered form, 
to a member of the same family, but as I had 
reserved no future place for the young hero 
in my tale, I would not interfere with the 
bull, and rescue him by the recital of any ex- 
traordinary ingenuity on his part.’ 





THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT FOR 1825. 
(Concluded from p. 563.) 

Tue author of this very clever work com- 

mences with a view of the several political 

parties mto which the legislature is divided, 


and their relative power and influence. We 
have already given his sketch of the landed 
interest, and we now quote that of the law- 
rers :— 

‘Among all the professional interests, how- 
ever, which affect the progress of British 
legislation, there is, perhaps, none which is 
more embarrassing than that of the lawyers. 
Where the statute-book is so voluminous, 
that a man can scarcely read, far less under- 
stand it, in a life-time,—where, in addition 
to the written law, there are so many customs 
and usages, and so many privileges of cor- 
porations, and classes, and parties of men, 
which clash with each other and with the 
laws,—there are not only the most ample 
means for the exertions of talent and integrity 
to keep matters even between contending 
parties, but also the most ample means for 
admitting agencies of another description to 
put matters wrong, or at any rate to delay 
the righting of them, from other motives than 
the wish of taking time to deliberate. Law- 
yers do not, indeed, in either house of par- 
liament, advocate the preservation of those 
obliquities and confusions in the statute-book, 
which tend so much to increase the numbers 
and swell the emoluments of those who fol- 
low the law as a trade, because it may 
be that those persons connected with the 
law who have seats in any of the two houses, 
and more especially the upper house, are so 
conscious of the superiority of their own 
talents, and the purity of their own motives, 
and so well convinced that an expurgation of 
the statute-book—a simplification of that 
endless labyrinth of quirks and puzzles— 
would conduce equally to their profits, and 
to the fair and speedy administration of jus- 
tice, that they would be glad to hail and 
assist in its speedy and complete revision. 
But still when it is considered that no man, 
who has a single shilling to lose or to gain by 
it, can take one step in society without con- 
sulting and feeing an attorney, it is perfectly 
notorious that the number of persons of this 
description must be such as to possess, 
merely in consequence of their numbers, a 
very great decree of influence; and it 1s ut- 
terly impossible that any numerous class of 
persons can have a strong influence in the 
country, without exercising, in some way or 
other, an influence equally strong upon the 
houses of parliament. When further it is 
considered that the great number of those 
persons, and the great success which, com- 
pared with others who devote an equal por- 
tion of time and of talents to other pursuits 
they have in the world, must in no small 
degree depend upon the very incomprehen- 
sibility of that engine by which they gain their 
bread—upon their's being an occult or secret 
manufactory, as it were, it must be apparent 
that they can be no advocates, generally speak- 
ing, of any thing like an improvement of the 
system. But. still further, the influence of 
this class of persons is probably not done jus- 





-to, if it be estimated at only the same 
amount as that of an equal number of persons 
belonging to any other class. Where the Ro- 
man Catholic religion is in full and complete 
operation, and the priests, by influence of the 


influence to say that a hundred ora 
father-confessors possessed no mo 


ee 


sess themselves of all men’s secrets, it would 
be doing great injustice to the extent of their 


thousand 


ae te AT age paperentie Melle r€ power, 
€ capaoiity of governing the world, of 


influencing its government, than a hundred 


ora thousand confessing sons or daughters 
Now, what the father-confessors are among 
a people completely under the domination of 
the Catholic church, legal men, of one des. 
cription or another, are in a country so com. 
pletely under the domination of law as Bri. 
tain; and where the law is absolutely neces- 
sary, not only to warn men against doin 
wrong and to punish them when they doit, hut 
even to show that men are safe in the doing of 
that which is perfectly legal,—when, in short 
every engagement that is entered into, every 
bargain that is made, and the state of every 
man’s affairs, whether prosperous or adverse 
as well as all the faults and follies of which 
men can be guilty, are known, and intimately 
known to the lawyers, they become in effect 
(and a very powerful effect it is) the father- 
confessors of men in every thing that relates 
to their connexions, their fortunes, their sta- 
bility, and their prosperity in society. If in 
any district, and especially in a commercial 
town, in any part of the Lritish dominions, 
the men practising the law—not the pleaders 
and judges, but the mere business of attorneys 
—were to tell all that they know, the crash 
would be more dreadful than could be pro- 
duced by any disclosure in the power of any 
Other description of British subjects,—far 
greater indeed, far more ruinous to the peace 
of society, than although the records of a hun- 
dred Catholic confessionals were proclaimed 
throughout the world. 

‘Indeed, when one looks at the immense 
influence possessed by this body of men, who 
are far more numerous, far more active, and 
not less insidious than any priesthood, one 
may well doubt whether the change from a 
confession of sins to the priest, to a confession 
of circumstances to the attorney, be, in as far 
as this world is concerned (and legislation can 
extend no further) a change very much, orat 
all for the better ; and when one reflects that 
with all the enlightening and all the improve- 
iments of succeeding ages, the statute-book 
remains as dark and as mysterious as ever, 
there is no avoiding the conclusion, that they 
whose trade is the law are in some way @F 
other influential in preserving the darkness 
and extending the obscurity. How their 1n- 
fluence comes to be exerted, what are the 
great channels through which it flows, an 
who are the men that bring it immediately to 
bear upon those whose interest 1t 15, and 
whose intent it should be, as much as poss 
ble, to free the country from every species ° 
trammel and burden, are questions which it 
would not be easy to solve. Perhaps it ope= 
rates through no particular channel, and is di- 
rected by no specific class of individuals; but 
as there is no man of any consequence, 1? re- 
spect either of property or of rank, who nee 
not stand, or might not be made to stane, ‘t 
awe of his lawyer, it is very possible that fe 
may mingle itself with all the other nt 
and so far paralyze them, without their aa 








strong terror of everlasting damnation, pos- 


cates being aware of its existence. Like th 
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eof the atmosphere, it 13 a weight 
ch is borne always, und therefore men may 
5 of it always upon them without 
scious of its existence.’ 

is, however, no part of this work 
eases us more, or displays more sound 


sreso us 
will 
have U 
being Col 

There 
whicli pl 
reasoniug, : 


the state ol Ireland, which, considering that 


he had to wade through speeches in Parlia- | 


ment, 


than the author's investigation of | 


the lineal measure of which Mr. Cob- | 


some of them were put by these who were 
not the very best qualified for putting the 
right ones; still the inquiry was very ample; 
and the whole scope of it warranted this con- 


' clusion;—that the disturbances, which have 
| from time to time disturbed the peace and de- 


‘ 
' 


bett calculated so accurately, and reports of | 


committees of the House of Commons and 
House of Lords, which oceupy some thou- 
sands of folio pages ; all this he has had to 


Jiest, and, from the chaotic mass, produce 


a connected view of the suject, in which he | 


irably sueceeded. The numerous 


has adm 


ints which came out, m evidence on the | 


state of Ireland, are reduced to a few gene- 
ral subjects, of which the following Is an out- 
line:— 

‘In one particular, the whole evidence, 
and all the private inquiry that has been 
made in supplement to the evidence, tended 


to establish this fact—that the population of | 


Ireland were not in misery because they were 
disorderly — they were disorderly because 
they were in misery; and, wherever perma- 
neut or temporary employment was afforded 
them, and they were allowed in any way to 
apply the reward of that labour to the in- 
creasing of their own comforts, they were 
very industrious and very honest. Tlie go- 
vernment engineers who were charged with 


the expenditure of the Parliamentary grants 


stroyed the property of Ireland, have never 
been, in their more remote beginnings, in any 
way connected either with politics or with 
religion; they have arisen from imperfection 
and mal-administration of the laws between 
man and man. Those irritations have been 
numerous and violent in proportion to the 
distress of the times; and, when they have 
arisen to a certain height—caught, as it were, 
the eye of factious or ambitious persons, they 
have been by those persons turned into the 
channels which suited their views: and thus 


_and most fatally, the condition of the 

|—the state of society in Ireland, with - 
ence to the relations of the different classes 
of which it was composed, and the way im 


\ 


and chiefty directed. 


| 


which they acted and re-acted upon each 
other. This was, obviously, the iumportant 
question —the one to which inquiry and de- 
bate and enactment should have been first 
But it did not appear 
that this had been, to any proper extent, the 
case; for there was, secondly, the political, 
the religio-political, or perhaps, rather, the 
Parliamentary question, which, although it 
bore infinitely less upon the mass ef the [rish 
population than the other question, seemed 
always to interpose itself in the sight of poli- 
tical men, and disturb or destroy their per- 
ception of the other one. In their view, it 


that which really began in the oppression of | apppeared that all, or very nearly all, would 


a poor man, because he was unable to pay 
what would, in England, have been regarded 
as an extravagant rent, has been worked on 


‘to seditious combination, and produced ac- 
‘tual rebellion, in the course of which, the 


and other moneys, who had excellent access | 


to know the disposition of the labourers, 
united in giving them a good character, and 
in declaring that they found Protestant and 
Catholic working side by side without any 
quarrel, and also that they found that, after 
the lapse of a litile time, there was so little 
disposition to pilfer, during the night, the 
implements used in the different works, that 
the honesty which, after it had been shown 


to be the best policy, was found in the very | 


wildest places of Munster and Connaught, 
would have put to shame that in the vicinity 
Oo the By 


i. co ‘ " rr 
lash metropoilts. 


The gentlemen | 


inttusted with the administration of the Ine . 
and its administration, was not to be ap- 
| proached by a poor man empty-handed. It 
was in evidence that they had taken bribes 


murre tion Act gave nearly similar testimony. 
Uf the constables which they employed un- 
der then). part were Catholic and part Pro- 
testant, aud all behaved well and equally 
well. No doubt it was admitted that the 
‘pint of disturbance, originally the effect of 
distress, became, in its turn, the cause, not 
merely of a continuation, but of an increase 
of that which produced it. Thus is, indeed, 
hot oniy a natural, 
eTess of things: 


it becomes dit} 


and, in consequence of this, 
ae cult, when national sufiering 
oS tational discontent have lasted long, and 
oy da variety of forms, to ascertain, with- 
one tic west Ilnute Inquiry, which is the an- 
Cedent, and which the consequent. 
Aquiry mace by the committees, with regard 
Wthe state ot’ : aa 
¥ State of Treland, was not minute; if 
“pel * - (uestious were put with a view 
_.-t  eeidue for steps that had been taken, 
HN others of them were 
COM iy 


uding steps which it had been re- 
‘lved 0 





blood of an ignorant and misguided populace 
has been shed, while, all along, the real cause 
was in those fetters of legal slavery in which 
their own countrymen—perhaps, sometimes, 
the very men at whose instigation they re- 
belled, had contrived to enthral them. 

‘The evils, as they appeared from the evi- 
dence, were partly in the laws themselves, 


_and partly in the mode in which they were 


administered. In both respects some little 
improvement had taken place, or was in pro- 
gress, but in both respects much remained 
that called loudly for correction. The fact 


‘appeared to be that, till very lately, the Irish 


landlord, whether proprietor in fee, or first, 
second, third, twentieth, or any other degree 
of leaseholder under him, had as perfect con- 
trol over the liberty of the occupant of the 
half-acre ground and the mud cottage, and 
over everything that he possessed, or rather 
over his means of possessing anything, as it 
is possible to imagine. It appeared, too, 
that the local magistrate—the species of ad- 
ministrator of the laws with whom alone the 
Irish peasant was acquainted, and through 
whom alone he could know anything of law 


—and taken them for what?) Why, after all, 
for the doing of monstrous injustice to the 
very men at whose hands they received the 
bribes. In those days there were no regular 


"petty sessions of the Irish magistrates, where 


but an unavoidable pro- | 


daylight might even glimmer upon what was 
done: the hall of justice was, in those times, 
at least in but too many instances, the breast 
of a smgle justice of the peace, not always a 
person of that rank and that information which 


| such an office requires ; and this hall would 


[f the | 


be dark enough, God wot, 

‘ From the evidence it appeared that there 
had, all along, been two great questions con- 
nected with the state of [reland—dquestions, 
which, though they occasionally interfered a 


little with each other, were yet, in the main, 


put with a view of | 


separate and distinct, both in their own na- 


ture, and in the persons by whom they were 


vt at least wished to take,—and if felt or agitated. There was first, originally, 





have been gained, had Catholics been admit- 
ted to those offices from which, by the exist- 
ing law, they were excluded: and, while this 


'was the yearly, and almost the daily theme 


of Parliamentary declamation, the adminis- 
tration of justice with the magistrates, the 
law of landlord and tenant, and the total want 
of anything like a legal provision for the poor, 
or a legal protection for the unfortunate, were 
altogether overlooked, or noticed merely as 
dust, in the scale which was weighed dowa 
by the great and important mass of the Ca- 
tholic question. Whether a more correct 
mode of viewiug the question, and a more 
wholesome system of legislation, consequent 
upon that view, were to result from the in- 
quiry, had not appeared, when the session 
for 1825 pa tan 5 labours,’ 

The wretched state of the Irish peasantry 
is yell deseribed. After stating that even 
within eight or ten miles of Dublin, oat of 
fourteen or fifteen families there were only 
two found in which there was a blanket, and 
that, except on the sea-coast, the food of the 
peasant consists, all the year round, of pota- 
toes and water, we find that,— 

‘Wretched as the fare of the Irsh peasant 
is, it appears that he has great difficulties in 
obtaining it. There is not anything even 
like one in twenty that finds constant em- 
ployment ; and when empioyment is found, 
the wages are “‘ sixpeuce a-day without meal, 
and fourpence with,” this is the case in Ker- 
ry, and Kerry is not the worst county m Ire- 
land. In consequence of the difficulty of 
finding employment, even at this low rate of 
wages, “every man,” said Mr. O'Connell, 
‘* cultivates the food of his own family, pota- 
toes; dnd land becomes absolutely necessary 
there for every Irish peasant; and he culti- 
vates that food, and he makes the rent, in ge- 
neral, by feeding the pig, as well as his own 
family, upon the same food, and if it be not 
wrong to call itso, at the same table, upon 
the same spot,—with that pig he makes the 
rent, besides any chance that he gets of daily 
labour.” This appeared to be the case with 
the cottiers, or lowest description of occupiers 
of land, those deseribed as having from an 
acre and a half to two acres, rented from 
some middle-man or farmer, usually at an 
exorbitant rate. But it further appeared 
that a system exists in Ireland, more distress- 
ing to the labourer—or rather to the peasant, 
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for since he is seldom able to get work, he 
cannot be styled a labourer—than this sys- 
tem of sub-letting. That is locally termed 
the system of ‘“conacres,” according to 
which, the peasant takes an acre of ground, 
less or more, for a single year, plants his 
crop on it, engages to pay at the rate of 
eight or ten pounds an acre, and the crop is 
detained until this sum be paid. Here again 
it appeared that the farmer or other person 
from whom the peasant rented his quarter or 
half of an acre, has him completely in his 
power, and can starve him not only into a 
payment of the exorbitant rent of the “ co- 
nacre,” but into the necessity of working for 
him (the letter of the conacre) as long, as 
hard, and at any kind of work he pleases. 
Say that the peasant rents half an acre, for 
which he engages to pay five pounds; five 
pounds is a large sum for a peasant to make 
at one payment in any country, and in Ire- 
land the instances must be rare indeed in 
which it is not altogether out of the question ; 
and in the very great majority of cases, in 
which it is so, the peasant has nothing to 
bring to market as a set off against the de- 
mand for rent, but that wh'ch is compara- 
tively of little or no value, namely, his own 
labour. “‘ Fourpence a-day,” said Mr. O’Con- 
nell, ‘‘is the ordinary rate ;” and he added, 
“T believe, during 1822, they cheerfully 
worked at twopence a-day, without vic- 
tuals.”” Now supposing a mean between these, 
and that the sum received, per diem, is three- 
pence. Why how many days in the year must 
the labourer work, before the produce of his 
labour will pay the mere rent of his half acre 
of potatoe ground—leaving the clothing of his 
family out ofthe question ? Why just as many 
days as there are threepences in five pounds 
—namely, four hundred days every year !— 
that is, even upon the supposition that he who 


subsists upon conacre, shall find employment | 
| not less important than that of phrenology, 


for every day in the year, Sundays included, 
he will remain a debtor to his landlord to the 
amount of thirty-five days annually. “ But” 
said Mr. O'Connell, “ there certainly is not 
one out of twenty employed :” which is say- 
ing, in other words, that each man is not em- 
ployed ahove one day out of twenty in the 
course of the ordinary working days through- 
out the year, which again will give an average 
of not more than sixteen days’ employment 
in paid labour, and by consequence not more 
arising from that source than four shillings, or 
at the most five shillings, to meet the five 


pounds of rent. The pig, therefore,, is the | 
only thing upon which the poor man has to | 


depend, and, therefore, it is no wonder that 
he cherishes that useful animal like one of 
the family." 

This is a sad picture, and we are sorry to 
Say it is not overcharged. From these ex- 
tracts will be seen the manner in which the 
author treats his subject, and on other mat- 
ters he is equally successful. The great me- 
rit of the book, independent of the vast bddy 
of information it contains, is, that it exhibits 
a clear, well-written, and well-arranged bis- 
tory, of the whole proceedings of the British 
legislature during the last session of Parlia- 
ment. 
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ORIGINAL. 
PERIPATETIC PHILOSOPHERS, Ke. 
Ws are not aware that, since Gay wrote his 
then admired, but now neglected, Trivia, or 
the Art of Street Walking, any author of note 
has condescended to elucidate the subject. 
Yet surely much might be said upon it? Our 
metropolis is extended as well as beautiful, 
and in numerous cases, thousands now walk 
where hundreds walked before, and as the 
perfection attained by travelling accommo- 
dation, now leads whole families to London, 
whose grandsires would as soon have thought 
of going to the North Pole, instruction might 
with good effect be given to these strangers 
on their arrival. If they receive none, how 
many gostlings and buffetings will they meet 
with in the busy world eastwards, how often, 
in the course of a single mile, taken from the 
Strand to Bow Church, or the Mansion 
House, will the irritable spirit be roused to 
indignation, the meek be depressed by ima- 
gined insult, and the inquiries of the curious 
cut short by the shoves of porters, who, ‘ by 
your leave,’ drive you from the pavement on 
one side, or force you into shops on the 
other ; how often will recognition of histo- 
rical memento, or knowledge of novelty, be 
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stranzled in its birth, by the rapid motion of | 


those who have too much to do, the pick- 
tooth saunterings of those who have nothing 
to do, and therefore impede their hurrying 
neighbours, and the unavoidable delay and 
interruption to thought and observation, of- 
fered by children, pot-collectors, apple-sel- 
lers, placarders, lottery-puffers, and_ pretty 
women in flapping bonnets, who charm, vex, 
and hinder a man more than all the rest. 

We consider it very possible, that in this 
age of discoveries, a new science might be 
elicited from close observation on our street 
walkers (the term, in its old sense, being 
obsolete, we trust no offence will be taken), 


and likely to come into more immediate use. 
If the student were furnished with a window 


in Northumberland House, Mr. Waithman’s, | 


the corner of Bridge Street, Blackfriars, or at 
the equally convenient house, so long the de- 
pot to early knowledge, Harris and Co., St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard, he might investigate to 
great advantage. Beyond this, we would 
not press the matter, for, in the moving mass 
of Cheapside, discrimination would be im- 
practicable—what, Dr. Johnson termed ‘ the 
tide of human existence,’ there sets in too 
strongly. It is only practicable, whilst a 
man has a little room, in which to ebow his 
way forward and exhibit his powers of emu- 
lation, perseverance, courteous manners, or 
overbearing pride; his natural indolence or 
acquired dejection, the short efforts of a de- 
pressed spirit, the quick pushings of an iras- 
cible temper, the eager joyousness of hope 
and love, the laboured pantings of avarice, 
and the toilsome steps of weakness. These, 
and far more than these, may be read by a 
quick eye, and registered by an observant 
mind, the pages of human nature are thus 
turned before his view with rapidity, but 
truth; the sorrows, the vices, the misfor- 
tunes, the virtues, and the success of thou- 
sands of his fellow-creatures af all ages and 
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all conditious are revealed in ar hour and 
those who ‘ sfrué’ are no greater in his eens 
than those who ‘fret on the stage," before 
him. 

When this science shall have attained the 
lofty pretensions of craniology, by substitye. 
ing steps for bumps, and the w rithings of the 
body for the organs developed in the skujj 
when the whole of the outward man shalj 
give indication of those characteristics, ang 
reveal those propensities, now snugly shaded 
by the ears of a gentleman, or concealed } 
the coitfure of a lady, then let all walkers be. 
ware, and not only figuratively, but literally 
adopt the psalmist’s resolation, and Say, oj 
will take heed to my steps.” Let both sexes 
alike remember, that alk airs in walking, 
whether of dignity, hurry, or absence, on the 
one hand—languishment, tripping, or sylph- 
ing, on the other, will be seen through, com- 
mented upon, and decided upon; whereby 
many a profound gentleman may be exposed 
as deficient in knowledge and good sense, 
and many a pretty coquette designated as lit- 
tle better than a murderer. Many a notable 
matron will, from such an ordeal, come forth 
a shrew, and it is not unlikely that a popular 
preacher may be ranked with a popular buf- 
foon. 

Above all others, let that class of steady 
walkers whom, for their determined gravity 


of gait, and inflexibility of line, we have long 


observed and recognised as peripatetic pli- 
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losophers tremble; for their real preten- 
sions will then be made manifest. It will 
then be seen how far the dignity of mind, or 
the strength of nerve, has to do with that un- 
varying equanimity they affect to preserve, 
despite of all obstacles and allurements. Ah! 
in how many cases will it be found that the 
man whose eye scorns to look on showy win- 
dows or gay equipages —who keeps the ‘even 
tenour of his way,’ unmoved by cries, unso- 
licited by beggars—who neither moves aside 
to make way for the weakness of age or In- 
fancy—the smile of beauty or the sigh of mi- 
sery—is only more of a block, and less of a 
man, than those who surround him. | 
‘We are not stocks and stones,’ exclains 
Yorick, when speaking of the inhabitants 0! 
Mr. Shandy’s kitchen in Yorkshire; nor at 
we automatons, even in London, althoug! 
many circumstances combine to drill us - 
the appearance of being such. There a 
no springs in our baeks, like those of the a 
tle man in the Haymarket, whereby we we 
be wound up to perform the office of pel ° 
rating, with steady eye, changeless wo 
and unwearied muscles, the long crowd ie 
fore us, composed of men and women of - 
bodies with our own; and it therefore seem” 
to us imperative on all, to walk throug 
crowded city as, in true wisdom (which 8 
another name for virtue), we would walk ‘ 
great journey of life. There 1s no anpaohed c 
too supple for manliness; but every on he 
would avoid being bespattered by ce 
bour must be pliable and accommot - A 
though he is not drawn from his agen nd 
the temptations in his path, he may sonar 
ly beguile his way, by observing poe 
objects, and partaking those smart the 
cheer the spirits without intoxieang 
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jJe may be courteous to all, afford 
ceistance to many, and pursue his own ad- 
tae with so little detriment, that he may 
ays re ect on the circumstances with plea- 
ra, and rejoice that his fatiwues were over- 
even in the longest walk, either to his 
penevatence or his profit. If he has been 
ctimes forced to b agit —at others, to press 
forward ; he has borne rude 
“wocks, at some Atctn and resisted them 
others; if his pleasures have been few, 
and his annoyances many 5 still, at the end 
f his journey, he may reflect with satisfac- 

jon upon his own conduct through it, and 
remember that he had only endured the same 
evils expe rienced by his brethren. 

Uyder some circumstances, we should be 
‘nelined to give to our pedestrian brethren 
tle poet's advice :— 
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‘4nd from the plauint of want, and wail of woes 
Ai! wever, merer, turn thine ear away ;’ 
but, from the extraordinary number of beg- 
ears we encountered last Sand: ty, in the Re- 
gent’'s Park and its environs, feel assured 
that, however good the advice might be, when 
speaking of the creat journey, it will not do 
wien applied to the less, and that, on too 
many occasions, it would be rather our duty 
to advise,— 
‘And from the plaint of rogue and wail of thief 
Oh! ever, ever, turn thine ear away. 
Norgive biue-ruin tippiers sweet relief; 
Nor with street-sweeping argufiers st y— 
But most avoid the wicked elves that creep 
Athwi rs thy P: ath, and bustle in thy way, 


Ur haply seize thy signets for their prey, 
Selling for loliypops, grave arms, and tokens 
gay. B 


THE DESERTER, 

‘A count martial will assemble to-morrow, 
in the after morning parade, 
to try such prisoners as may be brought be- 
fore it.’ 

Such was a part of the orderly-book com- 
munication of the —— regiment, lying 
——, in the year : 
goo! deal of interest in the fate of the unfor- 
Wit’ young man about to be brought 









mMe€ss-Troom, 


16—. 


befure a railit wy tribunal. Lesides possess- 
mga bandsome, soldier-like carriage, and an 
exceed) aly pre} POSse SSID oy addre S35, it Was 
rery generaily whispered, through the corps, 


that he was one who had seen better days, 
and moved in such a sphere as made the 
Present which he sustained, a melan- 
Cioly, and deeply-fallen reverse. Ife had 
aways been remarked as a eood soldier-— 
edieut and respectful to his ofticers, ck ‘anty 
‘ hs ut in his person, exceedingly expert 
his duties, and a cherished companion 
uong his comrades. We had assembled 

1 the morning in question, to perform the 
unful task as sivned us, when the sergeant- 
or, Who had been sent to conduct the 
pn ‘soner from the guard-room, returned to 
inform us that he found the man deluged in 
Slood, and at the point of death. It ap- 
peared that, taking advantage of the tem- 
-_ absence of the greater part of the 
mized who were gone on the relief, he ma- 
to con ceal a bayonet, with which he 
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fifth and sixth ribs, to the heart. We imme- 
diately rushed to the fatal spot, where the 
unfortunate man lay pale and gasping, in 
te last ebb of life; his fellow soldiers, form- 
ing a mournful group around, withont at- 
tempting to interfere with any assistance ; the 
unhappy being assuring them all aid was 
hopeless, and imploring to be allowed to 
depart in peace At the momentary stir 
which our entrance excited, he opened his 
eyes, and then, casting the n with a slight 
inc Nini ition of the head, ona knapsack sus- 
pende <l above, fell on his back, and aftera 
iew convulsive struggles, expired. 

Anxious to have expl: sined away the mys- 
tery which seemed to envelop the ‘life of this 
luckless man, we had the knapsack opened, 
and found, neatly rolled up, among his other 
necessaries, the following manuscript. It 
appeared to have been written hastily, and, 
from the different shades of ink, at various 
times ; and in the latter part there were 
inarks of a tremulation observable, which we 
ascribed to the awful and singular circum- 
stances under which it was composed :— 
ok ¥ * + é 

‘T was born on the 13th of October, in 
that memorable and turbulent year 1793, 
when anarchy fixed her throne on the ruins 
of royalty and nobility, and unfurled her in- 
fectious banners with the view of waving 
them over all nations, and increasing that 
unanimous acclaim which, in Franee, guided 
by the spell of infernal influence, promised 


' to sacrifice all the more rational expectations 
Such shall tuy "Kerchief from thy poc ket swee Dy | 


of men to a wild and unexampled fanaticism. 
‘I am sprung from a good family—the 


| Welch and the Gallic blood commingling in 


at | 
We all felt a! 





my veins; and, although | cannot trace my 
descent to that distant period, 
many so pertinaciously affirm to be theirs, 
yet I m: iy with truth, assert, that our name 
was known, and our house respected, when 
many of the rich and the presuming of the 


J 














j 
‘ 


which too | 
village, 


stratagem at that period was put in force. 
The revolted colonies of America to 
assume a bold and fearful attitude, and a 
splendid harvest in the east had yet to be 
reaped, which the policy of Clive, and the 
ambition of England had so well sown. 
After many solicitations made in vain, my 


_father at length prevailed on his friends to 
purchase him an ensigney in the 





regiment, and, throwing aside for ever the 


dry study of the law, he entered on that 


field, where was ample range to give scope 
to the gaieties of youth, to show off the wit 
and vivacity which sat so gracefully upon 
nim, and to ‘bring into more favorable notice 
that elegance of manner, which was far 
more adapted for the camp than the desk. 

I shall not attempt to enter into a recapitula- 
tion of the varied scenes which he witnessed. 
The events of a soldier's life are not such, 
on active service, as will render, in general, 

a narrative particularly interesting. Deeds 
of blood and devastation are suitable only to 
few tastes, and of these he saw enough in 
the unnatural war between fathers and sons, 
which the contest of America with this coun- 
try produced, rendered a thousand fold more 
horrible by the two nations availing them- 
selves of that wonderful sagacity, in the in- 
dulgence of every stratagem that an assassin- 
like warfare could suggest, which the neigh- 
bouring tribes of savages possessed to such 
an extraordin: ry degree. the first object of 
my father, on the return of his regiment, was 
to retire on half-pay and marry ; and, in 
that peace ful tranquillity, of which domestic 
happiness mainly consists, he looked back to 
the former unsettled period of his life, and 
blessed God for the change. He took his 
abode in a remote and singularly retired 
and became the father of five chil- 
dren, of whom two were girls. I shall never 


forget the cheerful enjoyment of those early 


| days, 


. . ] 
present day, were lost in the wide stream 


which constitutes the lower classes. 
My father commenced his j journey throuch 
life under encour: ging auspices 


: for, besides | 


the expectation of a handsome patrimonial | 
estate, Which must eventually be his, he be- | 


came, through the recomme ‘ndation of Mr. 
K ——., afterwards lord chief justice of Eng- 
lund, a student at law, 


with the promise of 


having all the influence which that ercat ' 
circle, which it is the lot of very very few to 


man, then rising fast into fame, could exert, 
exercised in his behalf. 
benefiting by such power, and the bright 
example set by his patron, were not sufficient 
to induce my father to aim for almost certain 
success, through that path to renown, while 
the enlivening bustle of the drum and fife 
was stirring into action the flower of the 
country in every village of England. Alas! 
what calamities have sprung from that source 
—what bitter tears have fallen from affec- 
tionate and broken-hearted parents, when 
they have seen, until now, the most hopeful 
—the most attentive of their sons, led away, 
in a moment of delusive enthusiasm, to fol- 
low the gay standard of war, and to exchange 

the pei aceful enjoyments of home, for the 
cruel and heartless slavery of military dis- 
cipline. To increase the British ariny, every 


But the hope of 


when innocent pleasures and inter- 
changeable attention formed the principal 
business of our lives. The world and we 
were infinitely divided ; we felt few of its 
uncertainties ; and to those heart-burnings 
and repinings which are the necessary at- 
tendants on its pleasures, we were wholly 
strangers! The society of men, who were 
either too virtuous or too far removed from 
the advantages of hypocrisy to encourage it, 
threw a balmy enjoyment over our family 


experience. My sisters had arrived at an 


-age when all is gaiety and hope—there was 





a combination of attractions about them 
which commanded such homage from the 
men as is ever dear to female vanity; and 
the boys, of whom I was the youngest, had 
no cares to contend with but those Mex 3 a 
very merciful schoolmaster engendered ; 
that we were all really and truly happy. Oo! r 
delightful days, which have for ever fled, 
and embitter in the remembrance, over and 
over again, the sad revilings I have since 
undergone. 

From this dear abode it became our fate, 
however, to remove; my father thought it 
proper that my sisters should have the benefit 
of more general society, where, if there were 
net so much of truth, and faith, and honesty, 
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there were what the ninety in the hundred | 
prize far beyond them—polish, and softness, | 
and duplicity. | 

I remember very well the day of our de- | 
parture was one of bitter sorrow to my mo- | 
ther and our neighbours; it was more than | 
a common good-bye, and the tongue never | 
more feelingly delivered its message from the | 
heart than when it announced it to be a dis- 
tressing moment. For our new residence 
we had an excellent house, an extensive 
garden, a large paddock, and a tillage field 
beyond. My brothers were soon after ap- 
prenticed to professions of their own chusing, 
while IT had still another year’s discipline to 
undergo at school, where I experienced a 
strong reverse to that kindness which had 
hitherto been shown me; we had no room | 
for idleness, the severity with which our 
master treated us proving an ample stimulus 
to us to devote that time to study which in- 
clination and custom had hitherto taught me 
to consider a period for play. So that I gladly 
hailed the termination of my thraldom, and 
embraced an offer which was made me of 
being accepted in a mercantile house of great 
respectability at Liverpool. Accordingly, in 
the year 18—, I was apprenticed to the firm 
of Messrs. , who were commercially 
connected in a very extensive degree with 
America and the Baltic. Towards the close 
of that year I had the misfortune to lose both 
my dear parents, my poor mother died after 
a short illness; and the loss of one so amia- 
ble and attached had an effect on my father’s 
health, already in a_ shattered condition, 
which no future events could obliterate. It 
is true that his manliness and sense of reli- 
gion, bore up strongly against its influence, 
but no reflections could efface, no resolves 
remove, the bitter sorrow which her death 
occasioned, and three months closed this 
world for ever upon those, to whom, had 
they lived, I. might have been a blessing, but 
whose departure, as things have turned out, 
I thank God, infinitely, for having hastened. 

I was now left, as it were, entirely to my 
own resources. I had merely my own judg- 
ment to guide me through the giddy paths of 
life; and scattered as are those paths with 
the many alluring and dangerous pleasures 
which a large town holds out, it was no easy 
matter for me to resist their fatal influence. 
For a period, indeed, [ had little opportunity 
to risk the temptation. I was boarded with 
a lady, the widow of a Guinea captain, a 
fine and amiable woman, who regarded me 





with almost maternal fondness, and never | 


ceased to avail herself of every opportunity 
where advice could be given, without the 





possibility of creating offence. I cannot say 
that I particularly relished the counting- 
house; the same drudgery of copying and 


master had not the way to create esteem, nor 
even respect, for he was the instrument of 
caprice, and would one moment caress and 
be familiar, and the next prove pompous and 
severe. I was articled for five years, during 
the two last of which I was to be rewarded 
with an income of fifty pounds—a period to 
which I looked forward with great glee, as 
becoming a more important kind of per- 
sonage ; but it was destined never to be ful- 


filled! 
The great Napoleon was now at the height | 


of his glory; he had just received the homage 
of monarchs at Tilsit—the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia, and the King of Prussia. 
They had sworn to each other eternal fidelity, 
and perpetual war was denounced against 
this country, unless she gave up claims which 
she not only asserted, but was able to de- 
fend. The whole coast of Europe, from 
Greenland to the extreme east of the Medi- 
terranean was in a state of blockade, and at 
this unlucky period my employers had pro- 
perty, which had been shipped from England, 
lying at Heligoland, to an enormous amount 
The publication too of the orders in council, 
in defiance of this European contederacy, 
involving us in a war with America, com- 
pleated the ruin of my masters, aud they soon 
after became insolvent. A new scene was 
now open to my inquisitive mind. I beheld 
those men whom I had seen eminent in the 
first circles, with all the luxuries of life 
around them, bowed down by the force of 
circumstances, obliged in the most humi- 
liating manner to listen to the remarks, and 


to answer the questions, often as unfeeling as | 


unnecessary, of their exasperated creditors, 
and soliciting humbly their signatures to that 
document, which was to declare them ruined 
in the face of the world! 

Such, however, is the result of necessity. 
Their splendid establishments were broken 
up, and all the clerks dismissed, excepting 
myself and another apprentice. 

We became instantly on a level with our 
unfortunate masters. We obeyed their re- 
quests, it is true, with alacrity; but that 
which was before the effect of subordination 
and fear, was now the result of sympathy and 
esteem. At length, I was left alone with 
them—the solitary remnant of our numerous 
establishment; and on me devolved the un- 
pleasant duty of travelling to obtain signa- 
tures to their certificate after bankruptcy. 
Their extensive speculations had involved a 
great number of creditors, by some of whom 


[ was treated with kindness and hospitality, | 


by others, with harshness and disrespect—as 
if I could be answerable for the misfortunes 
of my employers. In the course of this jour- 
ney, | saw more of real worldly-mindedness 
than I had ever experienced before. I be- 


adding up, day after day, was sickening | held men divested of all false colouring—in 


enough to my taste; but L was apprenticed, | their true shades of character; 


} 


for the unim- 


and, of course, obliged to make thie best of it. | portance of my age and calling rendered me 
The connections of our house were extremely | quite beneath their consideration ; and there 
extensive; we traded almost to all parts of | was no attempt to shelter by the agreeable, 
the world, and gave full employment to thir- | or to conceal the many deformities of our 


teen or fourteen clerks. Our usual hours of 
business were from nine to nine; but some- 
times we were at the desk from six in the 
morning until twelve at night. Our senio: 





race with those little civilities which so often 
mask them from the inexperienced eye. 
(To be concluded tn our next.) 
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LETTER FROM DR. JOHNSoy. 

[We have this month the pleasure of e 
riching our pages with an original and Pro 
characteristic letter of the great author of the 

tambler, which has never yet been publish. 
ed. It was written to bis namesake, the lato 
William Samuel Johnson of Connecticut 
This eloquent and excellent man Spent nal 
ral years in England, about the middle of the 
last centnry, as the agent of the colony of 
Connecticut, and acquired high reputation 
among the most distinguished political and 
professional men of Great Britain, by ws 
able management of an important American 
cause before the lords in council. He rr. 
ceived the degree of doctor of civil law from 
the University of Oxford, and this cireym. 
stance, together with the accidental simila- 
rity of name, recommended him to the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Several letters passed between 
them, after the American Dr. Johnson had 
returned to his native country; of which, 
however, it is feared that this is the only one 
remaining.|— New York Review. 

‘ Letter from Samuel Johnson, to W. 8. John- 

son, LL.D. Stratford, Connecticut. 

‘S1r,—Of all those whom the various ac- 
cidents of life have brought within my no- 
tice, there is scarce any man whose acquain- 
tance I have more desired to cultivate than 
yours. I cannot indeed charge you wit! 
neglecting me, yet our mutual inclination 


could never gratify itself with opportunities. 


The current of the day always bore us away 
from one another, and now the Atlantic is 
between us. 

‘Whether you carned away an impres- 
sion of me as pleasing as that which you lef 
me of yourself, [ know not; if you did you 
have not forgotten me, and will be glad 
that I do not forget you. Merely to be 
remembered, is indeed a barren pleasure, 
but it is one of the pleasures which is more 
sensibly felt as human nature is more ex- 
alted. 

‘To make you wish that I should have 
you in my mind, I would be glad to tell 
you something which you do not know: but 
all public affairs are printed; and as you 
and I have no common friend, I can tell you 
no private history. 

‘The government, I think, grow stronge!, 
but I am afraid the next general election 
will be a time of uncommon turbulence, vie 
lence, and outrage. 

‘Of literature no great product has ap- 
peared, or is expected ; the attention ol the 
people has for some years been otherwise 
employed. . 

‘I was told a day or two ago of a design 
which must excite some curiosity. Tw? 
ships are in preparation which are under the 
command of Captain Constantine Phillips, © 
explore the Northern Ocean ; not to seek the 
north-east or the northwest passage, but 
sail directly north, as near the pole as they 
can go. They hope to find an open oceat 
but | suspect it 1s one mass of perpetue 
congelation. I do not much wish well 10 
discoveries, for I am always afraid they Wh 
end in conquest and robbery. oF 

‘] have been out of order this wintel; ©™ 
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better for the funds ‘of the establishments, 
and if the vulgar will ape people of conse- 
quence in luxuries of this kind, they ought 
not to grumble at paying for them ;—in 
which, after all, or in being supposed to pay 
for them, consist 0.99 of the gratification of 


am grown better. Can I never hope to see 
4 

vou again, or must I be always content to 
tell you, that in another hemisphere I am, 
ti » 

s- your most humble servant, 

Sir, y ee vie: 
‘Johnson's Court, Fleet Street. 








‘ London, March 4, 1773.’ _many fashionable amusements. 
presse | The exclusion of the mob, too, from such 
NIL-ADMIRARI, exhibitions, would perhaps be as much a 
NO. IX. | matter of policy as of ton, for they have obsti- 


TurrE seems at present to be a kind of, 
mania for monsters: on the stage of the - 
English Opera House, we may behold that 
most loathsome personification of a depraved 


nate prejudices; and, although an English 
carman has no sympathy for a poor horse, or 
a butcher as little for a baited bull, seeing 
that neither the horse nor the bull are ‘ Chris- 
jmagination—Frankenstein ; and on that of | tians,’ they might perhaps be apt to express, 
the Chinese Saloon, we may see the hideous | in no very dainty terms, their disapprobation 
exhibition of the miserable Seurat; all which | at seeing a fellow-creature—even when dead, 
proves, at least if it proves nothing else, the carved up by a dissecting knife. It is true 
truth of the adage—de gustibus non est dis- | they would enjoy seeing a couple of live ones 
putanduin. The Kamtschatkians, who are a | mangle each other at a boxing-match, not- 
barbarous people, have a queer gusto for pu- | withstanding that the latter cannot be justi- 
trid fish; we, who are a civilized, and a hu- | fied on the plea of any utility, except to that 
mane,’and anenlightened, and a refined peo- | valuable part of the community, the pick- 
ple, have perhaps as queer a taste for what to | pockets. But well-bred people could have 
an unvitiated mind is equally loathsome, and | no such sympathies and prejudice: and a 
enjoy, with a hearty, if not exactly a healthy | fine lady might witness an operation per- 
appetite, the spectacle of monsters spawned formed ona poor devil whom nobody knows, 
from the putrefaction of the charnel-house. | with as much composure and as little remorse 
Qn this subject, as every other, perfectly | as a ‘ dear darling little angel of a child’ ana- 
stanch to our motto, we feel neither wonder | tomizes flies, and impales cock-chafers on a 
nor regret: besides, seeing that it is the taste | pin. Can Sir William Curtis possibly sym- 
of our own countrymen, we very naturally | pathize with the anatomie vivante, or ima- 
suppose, as we are in duty bound, by all the | gine what are its sensations! assuredly not : 
sacred ties of patriotism and John-Bullism, | then how could a sylph-like creature, whose 
that it is ‘quite correct,’ whatever may be | sole use of her fingers has been to display 
our private opinion on the subject. But far | them on the strings of a harp or the keys of a 
as we are from desiring to run counter to the | plano,—or a gentleman, who has employed 
general taste, we still think that it might as| them chiefly in writing billet-dour on per- 
well be turned to some profit, and to the ac- | fumed paper, sympathize with an animal who 
count of those three talismanic letters that act | has used his paws in carrying a hod of mor- 
with such a spell on every Englishman— | tar, or some equally barbarous office? 
L.S.D. We therefore beg leave to submit} Then, with respect to the gratification to be 
to the public the following scheme, by which | derived from such an exhibitiov, nothing 
they will be enabled to combine the w/i# | could be more varied or more stimulating 
duct, and consult their reputation for charity | It would supply abundance of that excite- 
atthe same time that they gratify their pen- | ment which people of luxurious habits crave 
cant for the disgusting and horrible. It is | after, to carry off that feeling of ennui that is 
simply this: let our dissecting-rooms and | so intolerable, that, in order to escape from 
hospitals be made public exhibitions—we | it, they are obliged to have recourse to ecarté 
must beg our friend Mr. Jonathan Oldwor- | and rouge et noir. Thus, so far from being 
“y, for whom we have all possible re-| immoral, such an entertainment might fre- 
ect, to restrain his indignation, and to quently prevent the necessity for gaming, and 
‘ake a little dose of our nil admirari, for | any occasion for other excitements. 
scheme is a very admirable and eco- | possibly, too, have this good effect, that it 
we one, as we shall most satisfactorily ; would give such a habit of fortitude to a 
! In the first place, we do not, young lady, that should she at any time be 
popose that these exhibitions should be so unfortunate as 
pen, like Somerset Ifouse, to all who can | hand, to such a degree as to cause a drop cf 
_ a paltry shilling ;—to ‘prentices, clerks, blood, she might endure to look on it with- 
“uiners, and the crowd of ‘sight-seeing’; out screaming, or throwing a whole draw- 
“ountry cousins, who visit every place within | ing-room into agonies at the alarming accident. 
te limits of their purse ; no, nor even to the We shall not enter here into any detail of 
‘avages who inhabit that terra incognita, for- the varied exhibition which the wards of an 
hospital, or the table of a dissecting-room, 


merly d See 
, ..¥ denominated by the natives Russell— , 

would continually present: such is our plan: 
—some silly prejudiced people may say that 





“ut henceforth to be called Croker’s Square. 
he A aware that such an exhibition ought 
“a ept like Almack’s, quite select ; and 

therefore of opinion that fo one should 
rl eg except by subscribing for a 
should a Operations—say twenty guineas, Or 
bo be thought not sufficiently high 
Mp € the rich nobodies—make it at once 

two hundred. It would be all the 


we do not write. We ourselves, like others, 
on similar occasions, are sure that it is most 
excellent; still we will not say that it must 
succeed: on the contrary, we know the 
world too well to be surprised, even if it 


? 
‘ 


It might | 


to scratch her fair arm or ! 


it is unfeeling and barbarous; but for them | 


should not be adopted, since we are aware what | 


| a perverse obstinate world it is. We know, 


too, that Swift’s most admirable plan for fat- 
tening and killing the children of the poor 
for food, has not, even to this hour, been 
adopted, owing to certain unphilosophic 
scruples and prejudices ; if, therefore, our's 
should meet with the same fate, that we shall 
not experience worse treatment than that en- 
lightened patriot and philanthropist. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE KENT EAST INDIAMAN. 

THE sun went down in glory, aad the sky 
Hung o’er the scarce-stirr'd waters lovelily ; 
The breeze was beautiful, and soft, and light, 
The stars ne’er shone upon a fairer night ; 
The crescent moon, emerging from the deep, 
Her pale light shed upon the waters. Sleep, 
Happy and tranquil as an infant’s rest, 
Pillow’d and clasp’d upon its mother’s breast, 
Prevail’d o'er all, except the station’d few, 
Who mark’'d the course the vessel should pursue, 
When Biscay’s Bay, whose waters ever are, 
E’en with the faintest breeze that blows, at war, 
Caus’d her to pitch aud roll, as o'er the sky, 
Cloud upon cloud, in fearful majesty, 
Gather’d and blacken’d, till above, around, 
All was in darkness—desolate—profound. 

Jt is an awful thing, alas! to be, 
Summon'd, from gentle sicep, on the wide sea, 
When storm and darkness o'er the waters lower, 
And the hoarse wind, exerting its fierce power, 
Bellows and shrieks, by turns, likesome dread foe, 
Who will pursue ye wheresoe’er ye go. 

But then, amid the warring of the waves, 

That yawn on every side, like open graves— 
While the stout vessel,though her cordage weak, 
And pumps are plying to o’ercome the leak 
That gains upon them, aad her masts are gone, 
And rudderless, alas! she flounders on, 

While yet, of hope, the faintest ray is there, 
Less will mau feel the weight of his despair, 
But when, upon the waters, hope is not, 

And death, inevitable, each one’s lot, 

To be arous’d froin slumber soft and sweet, 
With shouts of fire from every one ye meet; 
To rush on deck and see the smoke arise, 
Pointing its waving column to the skies. 

Then kindling flames succeeding it, that cast 
A horrid glare upon the watery waste— 
Crackling of timbers, and the sudden shriek 

| Tuat ever and anon is heard to break, 

| Upon the awful silence reigning there— 

The mute expression of brave men’s despair. 

Such did ye feel—e’en such a chance had ye, 
There was no hope apparent on that sea,— 
| Ye bad no home to fly tomnone to save 
From fire and water, each a threat ‘ning grave, 
Beneath ye, and around ye—-death.--’T was then 
| Ye felt like fathers, though ye stood like men. 








| There was a mother, with her frenzy wild, 
Clasping he: arms around her sleeping child— 
And sons their fathers watching—fathbers sons, 
| And others with their prattling little ones, 
| Unconscious of their danger—then the cry 
| Of some one, lost to ull, save miuisery, 
Piercing the ear--and then the fervent prayer— 
To Heaven directed, by each sufferer there. 
When hope was gone, and death was hovering 
nigh, 
And each heart leaped with its strong agony ; 
When tears had ceased, because their founts 
were dry, 
And resignation beamed in ev'ry eye ; 
The Heaven they prayed to, smiled on them 
once more, 
And soon their danger aud their toils were o’er. 
WILFORD. 
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BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
A new Song to an Old Tune. 

Four and twenty showmen all of a row— 

Four and twenty showmen all of a row. 
There was Wom’'ell, whom every man ought 
to pummell, with lis lion Nero who is no hero; 
and the noble Wallace, worthy of a palace ; 
tlien there was Atkins’s Menagerie, which every 
person onght to see; as well as Richardson's 
magnificent theatre, than which nothing in the 
ftir was neater; and where we saw the Wan- 
dering Outlaw, together with Harlequin and 
Faustus, and the whole only sixpence cost us 
There was also Mr. Clark, who not to be in the 
dark, was lit with gas, and had a pretty lass ; 
then came the troop of Mr. Brown, the dirtiest 
fellow in town ; Andrews's col'ection of paint- 
ings, enough to put the whole fair in fuintings ; 
Holden’s glass blowing, of which he was all 
day crowing; Toby the learned pig, saga- 
cus without a wig; the conjurings of Mr. 
Chappell, for which I would not give an apple. 
; | All making a great noise, 

To catch the little girls and boys 

All down below. 
Four and twenty public-houses all io a row ; 
Four and twenty public houses all in a row. 
There was the Ram inn, into which you 
could scarcely cram in; the Sun, where much 
business was done; the Rose inn, where you 
could hardly get your nose in; the White Hart, 
from which the Homerton cart daily does start ; 
the George inn, where there was much gorg- 
ing; the Green Dragon, where was emptied 
Many a flagon: the White Horse froin the 
arms of Hanover, where Deady’s gin did many 
a man over; the Greyhound, where the land- 
Jord was all day bound; together with the 
cotfee-house of St Bartholomew, of which I 
can tell you nothing new: at the bar there 
was drinking and blinking, but not a bit of 
thinking; with * what for you, ma’m, and you, 
sir *——* A glass of gin will do, sir;’ and ‘one 
for me too, sir; pumps going, Boniface blow- 
ing; rattling of bottles, burning of throttles ; 
then up-stairs there were quadrilles and reels, 
with kicking up of heels; prancing and dancing; 
musie and singing, and much bell-ringing ; a 
terrible din for gin-and-water fur money in 
barter; loud calls for brandy, not always quite 
handy. Then there was the Free and Easy, 
with the chairman trying to please ye; calling 
silence for a song, which would not keep you 
long—for some harmony, but he might us well 
huve been in Germany; for there were— 
Such loud thumps on the table, 
And a noise worse than the confusion of Babel 
Above and below. 

Four and twenty stalls all of a row ; 

Four and twenty stalls all of a row. 

There were gingerbread nuts, in stalls and 
little huts; cocks and breeches made without 
stitches; fiddles and drums, with various othe: 
hums; pin-cushions and needle-cases for ser- 
vants who kept their places; rocking horses 
and rattles, which excited children’s prat- 
tles; gewgaws and watches, with two-penny 
scratches ; dolls and dogs, with leaping frogs ; 
oysters, full a month old, the age of which you 
were not told; with ‘sausages all hot,’ woith 
eating they were not. 

All calling for your money, 
And looking prodigiously funny, 
All down below. 
Four and twenty apprentices all of a row ; 
Four and twenty apprentices a:! of a row. 

There were linen-drapers anxious to cu 

capers ; young haberdashers avoicing all sm«sh- 


—-—<-— 


) ers 5 sniff-sellers and muff-sellers ; painters 
and glaziers, with tin-men and braziers; scour- 
ers and dyers, satisfying their desires; Ica- 
ther-cutters and currers, florists and furriers ; 
plumbers and printers breaking their indintures; 
hair-dressers and peifumers, pastry-cooks and 
consumers; cabinet makers and undertakers ; 
hosiers and hatteis, interfering in all matters ; 
tuilois and snobs, creating great mobs; and 
All crushing and pushing, 
And to tiie tair rushing, 
Because they would be merry. 

Four and twenty constables all of a row; 
With four and twenty watchmen all of a row. 

Tlere was Mr. Cope the marshal, to fairs 
very partial; and his aid de camps, redressing 
all wrongs 3 with constables three hundred, 
who on the unruly nobs thundered, regulating 
the shows, suppressing all rows, preventing 
all swings, and such dangerous things. Then 
at night there were the watchmen, all ready 
to catch men, and wemen if found sinning, 
and sometimes if not, they were sent to pot; 
with a* move on,’ I shant ;’ § I'll make you,’ 


nates 


would sigh for off the staze— Broliry ~s 
mises, which he may play very well. eyen 
during the absence of Miss Stephens 
Miss Paton; but he seems anxious to pro. 
duce novelty, and on Wednesday presented 
us with a new operatic drama, in two 

called The Shepherd Boy, the Story of w 
we shall briefly narrate. 

Alexis, the shepherd boy (Miss Kelly), ;; 
the son of the Marquis de la Tour (Mr. (oo. 
per), and is driven from his home at the jp. 
stigations of a cruel step-mother: five years 
has he been a fuyitive, when chance Gives 
him an opportunity of rescuing his fatho; 
from the fury of a wild boar, at the hazard of 
his own life. Fainting with the loss of blood, 
and yet concealing his knowledge of his pa- 
rent, the marquis confided him to the care of 
a peasant, who stripped him of everything, 
and threw him once more on the world 4 
destitute outcast. The humanity of an inn- 
keeper, Gautier (Bartley), affords him an 


even 
and 


acts, 
Re? » 
Lich 





© You can't;” ‘I say disperse, you'll make the 
matter worse ;° © 1 know the law, I'm an attor- 
ney; ‘that will be all my eye to Sir Richard 
Birnie, and since you are so obstropolous, to 
the watch-house you shall hop wi’ us, 
And there you shall lay, 
All night and next day, 
Because I wish it.’ 
Four and twenty magistrates all in a row; 
Four and twenty magistrates all in a row. 
At Bow Street there was Sir Richard Birnie, 


a ligit, and is not always right; Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Minshull, ready to punish the sinful. At 
Marlborough Street there was Mr. Dyer, who 
there can get nohigher; Mr Conant, an acute 
man J grant; with Mr. Roe, who is clever also, 
and to vice a foe. At Worship Street there are 
Benett, Twyford, and Bevill, who bring many 
an upstart to his level. At Hatton Garden 
there are Rogers, Laing, and Sergeant Sellon, 
but those | wont dwell on; but hasten to Lain- 
beth Street, where sir Daniel Williams, Hiard- 
wick, and Wyatt, have a difficulty in keeping 
the heges of Whitechapel quiet. At High 
Street, Marybone, Mr. Griffiths uses a milder 
tone; and with Hoskins and Rawlinson, 





Esquires, administers justice as it requires. 
Then at Union Hall, Southwark, Chambers, 


| 
| Allen, and Swabey, settle many a lark, by come | 
‘ Ls ~ * 


mitting prisoners toBrixton,when the tread mill 
is fixton; and at the Thames Police Othce, 


| punish many a thief caught napping. 

/ all these are buiiy engaged, Messrs. White, 

| Markland, and Gregorie, of Queen Square, 

| have an abundance of time to spare; but yet— 

Ali found some employment 

In abiidging the eujoyment 

Of those why, in 1825, kept alive 
Bartholoniew Fair O! 


THE DRAMA, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
ExGuisa Overa-Housr.—What are called 
tne stock pieces of this theatre have, with 
such performers as Mathews, Miss Kelly, 
&e., kept the house sufficiently warm since 
the secession of Braham and Miss Paton. 
The Bashful Man, Mr. Blushington, has ap- 
peared so often, and been so well received, 
| that he ought to discard his timidity, and 

blush no more: we 
nold would again give us, what few people 














Knight, who goes to bed at ten o’clock without | 


Wapping, Richbell, Ballantine, and Broderip, | 
While | 


wish, however, Mr. Ar- 


asylum in his house. Gautier has a dauq)- 
ter, Lucetta (Miss Goward), who is anxious 
to unite to the marquis’s steward, Ambroise 
| (Keeley), but fears she has an attachment to 
Alexis, whom he represeuts as a madman. 
Some time after, the marquis in disguise, ac- 
companied hy his friend, Durval (Baker), ar- 
rives at the inn, where there is a banquet, in 
honour of the marquis’s birth-day, which has 
been furnished from the larder and cellar of 
his noble master by the steward. In order 
to convince Lucetta of the insanity of Alexis, 
Gautier introduces the disguised marquis as 
the person he had rescued, and is recovulsed 
as such by the boy. In the midst of these 
doings, Rigoret (Chapman), a baillie, comes 
to arrest and punish the daring assumer of 
the name and title of the Marquis de la Tour, 
which is of course prevented by the lattes 
avowing himself. The marquis, acquainted 
with the wretchedness of Alexis, offers to pro- 
vide for him; but he refuses all reward ex- 
cept that of being near the person of the mar- 
"quis, who becomes doubly interested in his 
welfare. He learns the story of the poor boy, 
and with great emotion writes a letter, which 
Alexis dictates, to entreat his father to be re- 
| conciled to his son. This done, he demands 





‘the name, that he may direct it. Alexis says 
‘he will deliver it himself; and at length, @& 
ter some struggles of filial love and fear, he 
_ presents it to the marquis, who becomes Te 
-eonciled to his son, and receives him 
| heir. _ 

The story of this drama is certwuniy ™ "v 
improbable, but the situations and incaes 
are good, and the acting of Miss Kelly was 
alone sufficient to ensure the “oe * nd 
fooling, and 
displaved, 

i ~ 

vy ote! 


) 


as his 


piece. So much pathos, real 
knowledge of humau nature as sa 
it would be in vain to look for many’) 
actress on the stage In all she did anc nd 
I she said, she was nature itself, and while * 





. i Ae Metlons Oi 

only seemed anxious to wil the ance 
oe . o . won ener? *fanlils 
pa miscuided father, she was gain, OF e’’s 
. rearts of every person prem 


but 


by storm, the 

| Cooper evinces 
of the marquis; 
citv Was a good 


| 

1 

i = 4 

and Keeley’s rustic stp” 

relief to the more> + iohhA 
arts of the drama. There was an excel 

L pare? © We Ualadilict. ‘ nneXx- 


igcene, in which the marquis COM) 
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noctedly to the festival, which had been pro- 
vided at his expense, and when to the great 
7 cor of Ambroise, he drinks his own health 
a of his own wine, at the instance of the 
olly innkeeper. In Lucetta, Miss Goward 
ung and acted very prettily, and the piece, 
chich was received with great applause, has 
been announced for repetition every evening. 

On Thursday evening another new piece 
a produced, called The Stout Gentleman, 

funded on a story in W ashington | Irving S 
Bracebridge Hall, but very unlike it in the 
filling up. Mathews played the stout gen- 
tleman, and did all that could be done ina 
part in itself dull ; but it afforded no scope 
to his powers, varied as they are. The prin- 
cipal humour consists in an often-repeated 
exclamation of ¢ God bless me, how hot it 
is!’ the passing off the stout gentleman as 
the author of Waverley; and in regulating 
the heat of his body by a thermometer, which 
he carries in his breast. Marks of strong dis- 
approbation marked the performance; and, 
when Mr. Mathews next appears, he may 
say, ‘Am I thinner, think ye!’ for it is very 
doubtful that he will be the stout gentleman 
any more, though announced for repetition. 








LITERATURES AND SCIENCE. 
LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

Ox Thursday night a quarterly meeting of 
the members of this institution was held in 
the theatre of the institution, Scuthampton- 
buildings. Dr. Birkbeck, the president, and 
tle parent of mechanic institutions, in the chair. 

The secretary read a report of the com- 
mittee of management, detailling their pro- 
ceedings for the last quarter, by which it ap- 
peared that the Institution is advancing in a 


wanner that exceeds even the most sanguine | 


calculation of its founders! five hundred and 
twenty-five new members were admitted 
during the last quarter, making the present 
humber one thousand four hundred and 
eighty-three. The schools of arithmetic, ma- 
thematics, drawing, and French are nume- 
rously attended, and the great attention of 
the students is amply repaid by their rapid 


Progress in attainment. The philosophical | 


apparatus and mechanical engines and in- 


Y increased, and a laboratory, at which the 


members will have the opportunity of attend- | 


‘ng and performing chemical experiments, is | 
‘great forwardness. The library has re- | 
ceived such large additions, both from liberal 
donations and extensive purchases, that the | 
committee propose, in the course of next | 
month, accommodating the members with 
oks at their own houses. This announce- 
ment was received with a burst of applause, 
the op, SxPressive of the manner in which 
peer was estimated. The report 
the ben : oy congratulating the members on | 
a lehicial results already derived from the 
‘utution, the assurance of their continuance 
yu the zeal, activity, and harmony, that 
acterized all their proceedings. 
an ope secretary of the committee of 
tonne Bs report, giving an account of 
theat ceedings in the erection of the new 
‘#ire, and other buildings, by which it ap- 
eared that the theatre cost £3700, the whole 





of which was advanced by Dr. Birkbeck ; on 
the other buildings and improvements, £1170 
have been expended. 

One of the auditors read a report of 
the state of the accounts, from which it ap- 
peared, that, after all their expenditure, the 
finances of the Institution are in the most flou- 
rishing condition, there being an unappropri- 
ated balance in their banker’s hands amount- 
ing to upwards of £1000. 

An adjourned motion, for allowing each 
member to introduce a friend to the lectures, 
was, after a good deal of discussion, rejected, 
on the ground that the members were so ra- 
pidly increasing in number, that it was even 
at present impossible to accommodate stran- 
gers. One of the committee, Mr. Tijou, ob- 
served, that the members were so fast out- 
growing the size of the theatre, capacious as 
it was, that the members, instead of attend- 
ing the lectures altogether, as heretofore, 
would be obliged to attend in succession. 

A resolution was passed, enabling the com- 
mittee to adimit professors who gave a course 
of lectures gratis,—distinguished foreigners, 
honorary members. 

Thanks were voted to all the officers with 
| great applause ; and to Dr. Birkbeck for the 
immense benefits he has conferred on the In- 
| stitution, of which he is the founder, with a 
fervency partaking more of the character of 
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filial reverence, than of gratitude towards an | 


| ordinary benefactor. 

Dr. Birkbeck, in making his acknowledg- 
ments, said, he was always yratitied at the 
expression of their kindness, both from the 
extimation in which he held the members of 
the Institution, and from the proof it afforded 
of the estimation in which they held the ad- 
vantages they derived in that honourable 
character. Amongst other benefits produced 
by the London Mechanics’ Institution, was 
the rapid formation of similar institutions all 
over the country. He this day received ac- 
' counts of the establishment of two such; and 








establishment of mechanics’ institutions was 


ticular realising the expectations of those who 


advocated the improvement of mind as the | 


best means of improving the conduct, and 
promoting the happiness of man. 

The meeting, which, as usual, was very 
numerous, appeared highly delighted with 
the proceedings of the evening. 





INSTITUTION. 
Tue first half-yearly meeting of this Institu- 
tion, which was established for the promotion 
of useful knowledge amongst the commercial 
and professional youth of this metropolis, was 
held at Albion Hall, Moorgate, on Wed- 
nesday. 

It appears by the report then read, that 
within three months nearly six hundred of 
the commercial youth of the city enrolled 
themselves to form the Institution. Upwards of 
£700 in donations had been received from a 
number of bankers and traders who were de- 
sirous of encouraging the pursuits contem- 





| of which they were composed ; in every par- | 
‘ » ‘ | > ‘6 
‘truments of the institution have been great- | 


> 


lated in the institution. Other gentlemen 
had made donations of valuable books.—A 
number of literary and scientific men had 
come forward with offers of gratuitous lec- 
tures. Doctor Mitchell, of New Broad Street, 
had given two lectures on the use of the 
globes ; Mr. Black had commenced a course 
of lectures on the Paidophilean system of 
teaching languages; Doctor Spier had com- 
menced a course of lectures on physiology ; 
Mr. Bankes had offered them a course of lec- 
tures on Belles Lettres; Mr. M‘Intyre had 
offered a course on botany; Mr. James Tay- 
lor on music; Mr. Crombie on the topogra- 
phy of London; and Mr. Partington had de- 
livered part of a course of lectures on natural 
and experimental philosophy. 

The report concluded with a strong ex- 
pression of the obligations under which the 
Institution considered itself to the liberal and 
enlightened part of the public press 

Mr. G. W. Prescott, of the house of Pres- 
cott and Co. (one of the auditors), read a 
statement of the accounts of the Institution, 
from which it appeared, that after payment of 
all the first expenses, there remained a ba- 
lance of £1000. 





Silk and Silkworms.—Some gentlemen in 
this country have lately turned their attention 
to the breeding of silkworms, and in the 
United States they are beginning to be an 
object of attention. The following brief no- 
tice of silk and silkworms may prove interest- 
ing :—Wrought silk was first brought from 
Persia to Greece, 323 years before Christ. 
From India 274 years after Christ. Known 


at Rome, in Tiberius’s time, when a law 
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it was truly gratifying to observe, that the - 


passed in the senate, prohibiting the use of 
plate of massy gold, and also forbidding men 
to debase themselves by wearing silk, fit only 
for women. MHeliogabalus first wore a gar- 
ment all silk; silk worms were brought to 
Europe 300 years later. In 220, silk was of 
the same value with gold, weight for weight, 
and thought to grow like cotton, on trees. 


~The Emperor Aurelian, who died in 275, 


uniformly attended with increased order and 
respectability of the important class of society | 


t 
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denied his empress a robe of silk, because too 
dear. Silk introduced into Europe by some 
monks in 551. Some monks, who had been 
to India, in 555, brought from thence silk- 
worms eggs to Constantinaple, where raw 


z= : , ; 
silk was in time produced in abundance, and 


worked up into manufactures at Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, kc. Charlemagne sent io 
Offa, King of Mercia, in 780, a present of a 
belt, a Hunnish sword, and two silken vests. 
In 1130, Greek manufacturers of silk, 
brought by Ropper, king of Sicily, to Eu- 
rope, settled at Palermo, where they taught 
the Sicilians, not only to breed up the silk- 
worms, but to spin and to weave silk, which 
art was carried afterwards to Italy and to 
Spain, and also to the south of France, a 
little before Francis the First, and brought to 
Touraine. Venice inveigled silk weavers 
from Greece and Palermo, in Sicily, 1207. 
In 1285, silk mantles were worn by some 
noblemen’s ladies, at a ball in Kem!worth 
Castle, in Warwickshire. 1504, silk was 
manufactured in England. First silk manu- 
factured in France 1521. Raw silk not 
produced there till a long time afterwards— 
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first worn by the English clergy in 1534. 
Silkworms and mulberry trees propagated by 
Ifenry the Fourth through all France, in 
1589. Broad silk, manufactured from the 
raw silk, introduced into England in 1620. 
Lombes’ famous silk-throwing machine 
erected in Derby, in 1719. It contained 
26,586 wheels, one water wheel moved the 
whole, and ina day and a night, it worked 
318,504,960 yards of organzine silk. Silk 
first imported from Persia through Russia, 
1742. 

Rye, a wholesome and economical Substitute 
for Coffee—M. Gronmann, of Naid, in Bo- 
hemia, gives the following directions for pre- 
es the rye:—It is first to be cleaned, and 

oiled till it becomes soft, care being taken 
that it does not burst, and then put to dry in 
the sun or in an oven, and afterwards burnt 
and ground like coffee. To use it, take as 
much water as it is wished to have cups of 
coffee, and boil and strain it, adding a third 
of real coffee, and the whole will resemble 
pure coffee from the Indies, and not require 
so much sugar as the common sort. 








THE BEE, 

OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
New reading uf the Impromptu on the Lady who 
captivated Mr. Fly. 

On conquest bent, and aiming high— 

She sallied forth, and caught—a Fly. 

When Paul Jones was in Paris, some 
short time after the action between the Bonne 
tlomme Richard and the Serapis, he was 
informed that Pearson (of the Serapis) had 
been knighted. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ he de- 
served it; and if I fall in with him again, I 
will make a lord of him.’ 

Somebody saying, that to write well, either 
in verse or prose, it was necessary to consult 
one’s ear, ‘True,’ said M. Guiot, ‘ provided 
it’s a good one.’ 

Gaol Festivities.—The poor debtors con- 
fined in Worcester gaol, in the United States, 
were indulged in an opportunity of celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of American independ- 
ence, when the following, among other, toasts 
were elicited :— 

‘New England —A land where liberty 


the unfortunate—how easily paid ! 

‘ Our present mansion—W here thieves do 
not break an and steal. 

‘Freedom — A sly fellow; nothing but 
locks, keys, bolts, and fetters can insure his 
safe keeping. 

‘The shenff of this county—May he this 


and feel as independent as we in fact are. 


‘ Independence—Dearly purchased bv our | 


fathers, and richly merited by us, their chil- 
dren. 

‘The Eagle of Liberty—Place her here, 
and fear nothing for her safe keeping. 

‘Our Militia—The sound of their music 
has this day given us auricular proof of their 
correct discipline. 


-_—- - 
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also by Simp 


Pall-Mall; Sutherland, Caltou Street, Edimburgh ; 





ito (sod in that diocese. 
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‘ Massachusetts —The Cradle of Liberty | 
In one vol. price 


—she rocks too hard for the repose of poor 
debtors.’ 

A Gascon, who was on ill terms with the 
Bishop of Bazas, swore he would never pray 
One day passing a 
river, and being in danger, the boatinan said 
that nothing remained for him but to address 
himself to God. ‘ Well,’ said the Gascon, 
‘are we out of the diocese of Bazas ?’ 

Poor Nuns. —M. le Camus, Bishop of 
Bellay, preaching at Notre Dame, prefaced 
his sermon with the following announcement, 
‘ Gentlemen, your charity is requested for a 
young lady, who is not rich enough to make 
a vow of poverty.’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE must request our readers to observe that 
owing to some unlucky circumstance, last 
week, two sentences in the article § Mummery. 
for grown Gentlemen,’ page 574, were trans- 
posed by the compositor. ‘The whole paragraph 
should read thus :—* We migilit as well follow 
the example of the Knight of La Mancha, take 
crooks in our hands, and turn shepherds; sing 
pastorals from morning till night, and make 
love in the true Arcadian style. Or, if we 
must be aping, some of our fashionable clubs 
might take a hint from that gentle namby- 
pamby institution, the Academia degli Arcadi 
ofthe Italians. Some persons, I must confess, 
appear very fond of this species of humbug. 
They even like to have their portraits in masque- 
rade: a fine lady chooses to be painted in the 
character of a gypsey; a demirep as a Diana ; 
and a citizen's wife as a shepherdess, witha 
crook, and two lambs at ber feet; a writer of 
charades and tea-table poetry chooses to he 


“oe ~.! represented d da Byron, without a cravat: and 
abroad walks unconfined, and the debts of | Te ° ) 


@man-williner with mustachios.’ 
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